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Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 21s, | 

LUCILE. By Owen Merepiru. With 160 Illustrations. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s, { 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: his Family and his Times. With Original Letters and a Discourse on | 
Architecture, hitherto unpublished, 1585—1723, By LUCY PHILLIMORE, Author of “‘ Bishop Wilberforce: a Sketch for Children,” | 


Demy 8vo, with Four Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 


Africa. From the Letters and Journals of the late FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 
** Even in a country comparatively familiar to naturalists, Frank Oates’s observations on the people, natives and Boers, and the natural history, will be found to contain 
much that is fresh and original. He writes in excellent spirits, has a real sense of humour, tells his hunting stories well, and displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and 
political, so that the volume will have many attractions even for the ordinary reader.” —Times. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


THE EGYPT of the PAST. By Erasmus Wusoy, F.R.S. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


FLYING SOUTH: Recollections of France and its Littoral. By Vacuvus Viaror. 


“We have read this little book right through with interest, and we venture to say that anyone who opens it will do the same.”—Academy. 
: NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
GERMANY PRESENT and PAST. By S. Barine-Goutp, M.A., Author of “The Vicar of Morwen- 


stow,” &c. 4 
““We have seldom met with more pleasant reading than Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes on Germany. The book is as remarkable for the brightness of its style and the variety of 
its subjects as for the comprehensive precision of its historical research. Mr. Baring-Gould knows the country well, and is deeply read in all branches of its literature.””— Times. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE EASTERN MENACE. By Colonel Arruur Cory, Retired List. 
Large crown 8vo. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Faults and Failures. By Davin Syme, Author 


of “ Outlines of an Industrial Science,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SUICIDE: an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Professor E. Morse ut. 


“Space will not permit us to dwell any longer on the analytical part of this book. We have not indicated a tithe of the interesting questions which it raises, and we can onl 
recommend it very heartily to all who care for the study of authropology. Certainly no previous treatise on the subject has appeared in English of half so much importance om | 
authority.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE BRAIN and its FUNCTIONS. By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la Salpétriére. 


: Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
DRAMATIC SINGING PHYSIOLOGICALLY ESTIMATED. By Watrer Hayte Watsue, M.D. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
THE PERFECT WAY in DIET: a Treatise advocating a Return to the Naiural and Ancient Food ot 
the Race. By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. 


THE EDUCATION LIBRARY. 
Epirep py PHILIP MAGNUS. 





. ” I. 5 II. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of EDUCATIONAL| JOHN AMOS COMENIUS: his Life and Educational Work. B 
THEORIES. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. Prof. S. 8. LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E., University of Edinburgh, [Next week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SONGS TW y i iti 
RATE NGS of TWO WORLDS. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8y 
THE EPIC of HADES. With Seventeen Full-page Designs in price 7s. 6d, /ietiiaina 
Photo-mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25s “There are, no doubt, many reds ; y i i 
‘ a g 25s. . e . ubt, many hundreds to whom you have given delight, 
“Fine poem, finely illustrated.” —Spectator. _ , will swell to thousands,”—Axcusisuor oF Yoru.” ” oe 
THE PRESENTATION EDITION OF 


| 
THE EPIC of HADES, With Portrait. Crown 4to, cloth’ extra, | GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. Third Edition. Feap. 8yo, cloth 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. : price ds. P . 


“This remarkable poem now appears in a luxurious and beautiful form.”—Church Times. | “Seldom has literature been enriched by a more beautiful poem.”~—Scotsman. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


THE EPIC of HADES. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8yo, price 7s. 6d. | THE ODE of LIFE. Fourth Edition. 
Another gem added to the wealth of our poetry.”—Mr, Brigur, 





Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
“Full of beauty of thought, feeling, and language,"~Daily News, 
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NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine 
of Science. Plainiy Worded—Exactly Described. 
Edited by RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


** KNOWLEDGE” is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring the Truths, 
Discoveries, and Inventions of Science before the public in simple, but 
correct, terms, 

“KNOWLEDGE” will contain ORIGINAL ARTICLES by the ablest 
exponents of Science ; SERIAL PAPERS explaining scientific methods and 
princip'es ; SCIENTIFIC NEWS translated into the language of ordinary 
life ; a CORRESPONDENCE SECTION (including NOTES and QUERIES) ; aud 
REVIEWS of all scientific treatises suitable for general reading, In addition, 
there will be a section for Mathematics, and columns for Chess and Whist 
(regarded as scientific games), conducted on a new plan. 


No. 1 will be published on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
Price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
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DRAWINGS by the most rene OLD MASTERS ee be 
Obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW, 
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Now ready. 
CAMOENS: 
His Life and his Lusiads. 
A Commentary. 


By Captain RICHARD F. BURTON. 
2 vols., -» Imo, cloth, 16s, 


Last year appeal by the Same Author: 
THE LUSIADS. 
Englished by RICHARD F. BURTON, Edited by his Wife, ISABEL Burtoy, 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, » 128, 


London : BERNAKD Quanitcu, 15, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Edited by 8. Brrcu, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 

London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS 15 Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


T. CICERONIS de LEGIBUS LIBRI 


@ TRES. A Revised Text, with English Notes. By W. D. PEear- 
MAN, M.A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: J. HALL & SON. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 
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Clean Second-hand Copies of the following Books are 
now on SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 

Carlyle’s Reminiscences, 2 vols.,4s.—Miss Bird’s Travels 
in Japan, 2 vols., 6s.—Life of Sir James Outram, 2 vols, 
7s.6d.—Dr. Holub’s Travels in Africa, 2 vols., 16s.—Major 
Pinto’s Africa, 2 vols., 16s.—Life of Lord Campbell, 2 vols., 
10s.—Cooper’s Coral Lands of the Pacific, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.— 
Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Dixie, 4s. 6d.—A 
Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt, 2 vols., 9s.— 
Trollope’s Life of Cicero, 2 vols., 7s.—Reed’s Japan, 2 
vols., 6s.—Sunrise, by William Black, 3 vols., 5s.—The 
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Whim, 3 vols., 5s.—Endymion, 3 vols., 2s. 6d.; and more 
than One Thousand other Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


for NOVEMBER, 
New Oxford-street, October 29. 
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! care of Rev. C. Partridge, 8, 8, Varna-road, Rdgbaston, Birmingham. SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
{| DUCATION SOCIE TY. —INAUGURAL 
i pT gg Rg CID ay rh ene THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. tat 
Tickets can be obtained by writing to the Hon. Secretary, FRaNcis C, . . = 
Prospectuses, postage free, en application. 
| gait, GEE COTES LAE MENON, eertng eZ oe ; : 
TOWN Cutt ot Savoucsiene | Yl bevatt to anyoue restoring tothe | MU DTE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirzp), NEW OXFORD STREET. w 
Bork rere ree — CATALOGUE a : os 
ow Ready. A to G. 1,036 Lots will be sent free to an an ress, 
ssuaie atti tonertcr ects | TATE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. | = 
IMPORTANT 
PALI-BUDDHIST CATALOGUE. 


years. Inclusive terms, 70 Guineas.—Address, in first place, to CLERICUS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
ADDRESS by the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head-Master of Ciifton 
TURNER, 99, Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
OST.—A MS. VOLUME of the MAN- ( 
ow 
A Catalogue of the most important Books on 
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PALI, PRAKRIT, AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and Foreign Literature, and with RT 
re » | the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— M 
To which is added a . Co 
FIVE VOLUMES — es TWO GUINEAS per Annum, w 
NINE VOLUMES se THREE GUINEAS is ke 
To be had at tho affixed prices. TWELVE VOLUMES ... FOUR GUINEAS 3 tr 
The Fullest Catalogue of Pali-Buddhist Literature over And Three Extra Ween for anal edditional Guinea, 
published, Will be sent on receipt of a Penny Stamp. Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
era ‘premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Referenco 
London: Trusyer & Co., Ludgate-hill. Library, a Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 
Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post-free on application. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


HEWETSON (H. B.).—THE LIFE and 
WORKS of ROBERT HEWETSON, BOY PAINTER 
and POET. Containing numerous Phototype Drawings 
and Paintings executed by Mr. E. Wormald. Thick 
royal 4to, antique boards, 42s. 


THE INFLUENCE of JOY upon 
the WORKMAN and his WORK. [Illustrated with 
Autotype Facsimiles after William Blake and others. 
4to, boards, 5s. 


ORMEROD (E.A).—MANUAL of INSECTS 
INJURIOUS to AGRICULTURE; with Methods of 
Prevention and Remedy for their Attacks to Food 
Crops, Forest Trees, and Fruit. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 364 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 

- «We heartily commend this volume to our readers, and 

hope it will speedily find a place upon the bookshelf of 

every farmer, forester, and horticulturist throughout the 
kingdom.” —Live Stock Journal. 


KANT.—_AN INTRODUCTION to the 
PHILOSOPHY of KANT’S “CRITIQUE of PURE 
REASON.” By A. Werr, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

An excellent little book, very freshly written.” 
Westminster Review. 


PRANTL—VINES.-ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. By Prof. W. Prantt. 
Edited by S. H. Vinxs, D.Sc., M.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Remodelled. With 275 Cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“Tt is with a safe conscience that we recommend it as the 
best book in the English language.”—Nature. 


REPORT on the MIGRATION of BIRDS 
in the SPRING and AUTUMN of 1880. By J. A. 
Harviz Brown, F.L.S., Joun Corpgavux, and Pup 
KermopeE, 120 pp., 8vo, 2s. 

NEXT MONTH. 


THE MICROSCOPE: Theory and Practice. 


From the German of Profs. NarGrniand SCHWENDENER 
With about 300 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, lds. 


THE FIRST BOOK of PIANOFORTE IN- 


STRUCTION. By H. Keatitry Moors, B.Mus. With 
copious Illustrations and Diagrams. Fcap. 4to. 








LONDON: 15, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


’ . T r 
CHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS-BOOK. 
A Course of Instru:tion based on Becker’s System, and so arranged 
as to exhivit the Self-devclopment of the Language and its Affinities with 
the English. By F. SCHLUTTER, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Crown vo, cloth, price os. —A KEY to the same, cloth, 53. 


ERMAN READING- BOOK: a Com- 


panion to Schlutter’s ‘German Class-Book.” By A, MOLLER. 
Cloth, 2s, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





EWALD’S PROPHETS COMPLETE, 
Just published, 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 52s. 6d. 


7) WALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY on the 


PROPHETS of the OLD LESTAMENT. Trauslated by the Key 
J. F. SMITH. 


EWALD’ Ss "PSALMS COMPLETE, 
Just published, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


{WALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
AA PSALMS (Poetical Books of the Uld Testament. Part 1). Trans- 
tated by the Rev. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


EYTON’S OSTEOLOGIA AVIUM.—REDUCED to £5 5s, 


( STEOLOGIA AVIUM; or, a Sketch of 


the Osteo'ogy of Birds. By T. C. E YTON, VG, F.L.5. Complete, 
wit all the Supplements, 185 Plates 4to, and Letterpress, published at 
2 los. in paper. 

«ssts, WILLIAMS & NORGATE have just purchased the few re! maining 
ct este jete sets of this valuable work, and offer them, handsomeiy bound in 
one volume, ag ore gilt-top, for FIVE GUINEAS. A few Copies of the 
Supplement II., Parts I. to LI,, may still be had, 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
me South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





_ Ato, to be published in a few days. 


1 cy 
“TON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
Reprinted from ‘** Notes and Qzeries.” By the Rey. FRANCIS 
ST, JOHN THACKERAY, late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master nt Eton College. With Photograph of the Interior of the L ibrary. 
Containing an Account of its Urigin, the MSS., Bibles and Theologi al 
Vorks, Aldines and other E arly Editions of the Cla issic: 3, Caxton’s and other 
Karly English Publications, Rure Books of History and Travels, &c., &c. 
Price 5s. , in extra cloth ; only 250 Copies printed, 
Eton: WILLIAMS & SON, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lenmeme menaee 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
weatmaness against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





TRUBNER & CO/S LIST, 


Now onlin, ont 4to, pp. xii, —330, cloth, £2 2s, 


COINS of the JEWS: 


BEING A HISTORY A THE JEWISH COINAGE AND MONEY IN THE 
.D AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By FRE IDEWICK W. MADDEN, M.R.AS. 
Member of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton 
Colle: ge, Ec. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plute of Alphabets. 
The above can also be had as Vol. Il. of the *‘ International Numismata 
Orientalia,” in paper wrapper, 40s. 








Now ready, post 8vo, pp. 335, cloth, 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 


By A, BARTH. 
Authorised Translation by Kev, J. WOOD, 





Pos' t 8v0, pp. x.—129, clot 


A MANUAL of HINDU “PANTHEISM, 


THE VEDANTASARA., 
Translated, with Copious Annotations, by Major G, A. JACOB, Bombay 
aff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 
Witha Preface by E. B. COWELL, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Cumbridge. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. xvili.—413 ; xiv.—522, cloth, £2 2s, 


YOUNG JAPAN, 


YOKOHAMA AND YEDO. 
A Narrative of the Settlement and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties 
in 1858 to the Close of the Year 1879, with a Glance at the Progress 
of Japan = a Period of Twenty-one Years, 
y JOHN R. BLACK. 
Formerly Editor of an Jaman Herald and "the Japan Gazette ; 
Editor of the Far East, 





w ready, demy 8vo, pp. xxiv.—630, cloth, 14s. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW of AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


By C. REEMELIN, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


2 vols., demy 8vo, pp. viii —%395 ; iv.—348, cloth, 18s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY 
of PANTHEISM. 


By C. E. PLUMPTRE. 
Vol. I., from the Earliest ‘Times to the Age of Spinoza ; Vol, IT., from the 
Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the Nine stecuth Century. 
*,* The First Volume of this Work appeared anonymously in the early 
pe a of 1878 ; the Second towards the close of 1879 ; both under circumstances 
which render their present Ke-issue almost equivalent to a first publication. 





Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp, viiii—236, cloth, 5s, 


ON MIRACLES and MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM. 


THREE : 
By ALFRED RU SSE r WA LLACE, 
Author of ** The Malay Archipelago,” ** The Geographical Distribution 
of Animals,” &c, 






Post 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter, cloth, 12s.6d. 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By RICHARD HEATH, 
* Altogether, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tells it fuirly well.” —dthenacum. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii, —35 52, cloth, 7s.6d. 


EVENINGS at HOME in SPIRITUAL 
SEANC 


. 
Prefuced and welded together by a _ cies of Autobiography. 
By MISS HOUGHTON, 
FInsT SERIES. 

*,* The Authoress, in her Preface, says: ** My mediumship has now ex- 
sented over rather more than twenty-one years, and the series contains the 
history of the earlier halfi—to be, I trust, fullowed within a few months 
by the remainder.” 


ee 
own 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 2s. 


THE LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By Captain F, H. MASON, 42nd Regiment U.S.A. 
With a Preface by BRET HAKIE, 
**Is both interesting and useful."—Johkn Luli. 





Shortly, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, in appropriate binding, 5s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 


ENGLAND'S FIRST PRINTER, 
sy WILLIAM BLADES, 

Founded to a great extent upon the Author’s ‘* Life and Typography of 
Wiiliam Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date and including all Dis- 
coveries since made. 

ow VOLUME. “BY MR. W. RR. GREG, 
hortly, crown &vo, pp. 260, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By V » GREG, 
Author of “ Rocks Ahead, +5 . ‘The Creed of Christendom.” 


Shortly, demy 8vo.cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Comprising an Aualysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. 
By LP. F. FITZGERALD, 





NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
About November 1, post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, its, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 


ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, AND PRODUCTS, 
Being a Revised Form of the Articie * India,” in the ** Imperial Gazetteer 
of India,” remodelied into Chapters, brought up to date, = incorporating 
the general results of the Census of 188. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


Lonpox; TRUBNER & 0O., LupcarE HILL, 





A & C. BLACK. 





VOLUME XIII. 
(INF—KAN) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


NEXT MONTH. 





In imp. folio, half-morocco, price 63s. 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


A NEW EDITION, with NEW MAPS of 
VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, and the 
ANCIENT WORLD. 





ALEXANDER RALEIGH: 
Records of his Life. 


EDITED RY 
MARY RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo. (In the press. 





In crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WAY TO THE CITY, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


By the late ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 





In crown 8yvo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE 


JEWISH CHURCH. 


(Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism.) 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 
The New Issue of the above is now completed, 


Sets in 25 vols., cloth, price £4 4s. 
[Now ready: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
I, KITH and KIN. 


For NOVEMBER, 1881. 
(Continued.) 


By Miss Jess1z ForHERGILu. 
II, EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
Ill, THE STORY of MARIE DUMONT, a FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER. By Lavy Pottock. (Continued.) 
IV. THE GREAT EN DESHABILLE. 
V. THE STORY of a RAILWAY JOURNEY. By Lapy 
Lrnpsay (of Balcarres). (Conclusion.) 
VI. A FEW WORDS about CATS. 
VII. A JOURNEY to STARSTON. 
VIII. THE FRERES. By Mrs. Avexanver. (Continued.) 





BY MR, PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and 


CAUCASUS. By Ciive PuILites-Wot try, late British 
Vice-Consul at Kertch. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 
[Just ready. 





BY AN EX-RIFLEMAN. 


WITH the CAPE MOUNTED 


RIFLES: a Record of Service in the Native Wars 
against the Galekas, Gaikas, Pondos, Xc., including the 
Storming of Moirosi’s Mountain. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, [Just ready. 


A CHEQUERED CAREER; or, 


Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia and New 
Zealand. In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 9s. [Just ready. 





POPULAR NOVELS 


At all Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” ‘* The Channings,”’ &c. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WELLFIELDS.” 


KITH and KIN. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “‘ Probation,” ‘The First Violin,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


** We like the book ; we even like it very much.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A pretty and sympathetic story, which will repay read- 
ing.”’—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE OR SELF-SACRIFICE.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 


EDITH: a Tale of the Present Day. 
By LADY HERBERT, 


Author of ‘f A Search after Sunshine,” &c, 


By the AUTHORS of ‘DAVID ARMSTRONG.” 


A MAN of the DAY. 
By the AUTHORS of ‘‘ DAVID ARMSTRONG.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
** A very pleasant and clever book.”—Standard. 


By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION,” 


THE TURN of the TIDE, 
By LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of ‘‘ Fascination,” &c, 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “CONSTANCE SHERWOOD,” 
A WILL and a WAY. 

By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of *‘ Too Strange not to be True,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
«¢A Will and a Way’ is capital reading.”—Truth. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On November 15th, 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by 


HER ROYAL WIGHNESS the PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The Work is Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and is 
Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour 
Drawings reproduced in the higkest 
style of Chromo-lithography. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
On November Ist, Part I., price 6d., of the 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
*,* The Issue will be completed in Five Monthly Parts. 





MAN and BEAST: being Sketches of Human 
Life and Natural History. By the late Frank Buck- 
LAND. {In the press. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being 
ixtracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, 
of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by 
Horace N. Pym. With a Portrait etched by Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A. Royal 8vo, 21s. [In the press. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 
Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(In the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

(Immediately. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and other UN- 
TRUTHFUL STORIES: being a Collection of Pieces 
written for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, 
Author of “'l’. Leaves.” Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. [Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols., 


post 8vo. [Just published. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By 


Mrs. Jonn Hopprr Nerve. 3 vols., post Svo. 
[Ready this day. 


IN the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Browne. 3 vols., post 8vo. [Shortly. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 
Payy, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. 
{lu November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author 
of Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘* Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘*A Garden of 
Women,” &c. 3 vols., post vo. {In the press. 


POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 3 vols., 
post 8vo. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 263, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS, 

A GRAPE from a THORN. By James PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XLV.—The Sitting, XLVI.—The Sitting Continued. XLVIL— 
Tabie-Talk. XLVIIL.—Mr, Heyton shows his Hand, 

THE JEWS’ CEMETERY, (Lido of Venice.) 

PENTHESILEA. By SIDNEY COLVIN, 

SOME ENGLIsIf PLACE NAMES. 

A RAVEN AMIDST SAVAGES. By MARIO PRATESI, 

MRS. BARBAULD, 

COUNTRY LIFE in ITALY. Part I.—Village Grandees—The Smaller 
Gentry—Village Functionaries. 

LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXII.—Two Presents. 
XXXUL—Murder, XXAXIV.—** The Nightmare Life in Death.” 


London: Smitx, Exper, & Co., 15, Watcrloo-place. 
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THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729— 


1847. From Letters and Journals. By SEBASTIAN 


HENSEL. With Eight Portraits drawn by Wilhelm 
Hensel. Translated by CARL KLINGEMANN and 


an American Collaborator. With a Notice by GEORGE 
GROVE, D.C.L. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 
[Now ready. 





THE HEAD HUNTERS of BORNEO: Up 


the Mahakkam and Down the Barita; also Journeyings 
in Sumatra. By CARL BOCK. Super royal 8yo, 
8vo, Thirty-two Coloured Plates, 36s. [Ready. 


The author gives an account of his overland journey in 
Borneo as leader of the Dutch Government Exploring 
Expedition. The book is copiously illustrated with coloured 
plates and engravings from the author’s own drawings, 

The Times, October 18th. 

‘* Finer specimens of colour-printing we have never seen, 
and the book is altogether handsome. These illustrations 
tell their own story, and give one an idea of the people, their 
houses, utensils, weapons, and general surroundings, far 
more impressive and instructive than any amount of 
description could do. The reproduction of the elaborate 
tattooing on the feet and legs of the women is a wonderful 
triumph of chromo-lithography ; and the illustrations of the 
pile-houses of the natives are most instructive and beautiful 
in execution. ‘There is a lavish supply of such illustrations, 
and these alone are sure to make the work popular. ‘To 
those who are not familiar with the literature relating to 
Borneo and the Malayan peoples this work will prove fresh 
and instructive ; and even specialists will probably learn a 
few things they did not know before. The value of the work, 
especially the illustrations, as throwing light on the pre- 
historic condition of our own and other European lands, is 
evident. The manner in which the work has been brought 
out reflects the highest credit upon the publishers,”’ 





THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Letters written from Paris during the Progress of the 
Great French Revolution. By Madame J to her 
Husband and Son. Edited by her Great-grandson, M. 
EDOUARD LOCKROY. From the French, by Miss 
MARTIN and an American Collaborator. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 
In printing the letters of his great-grandmother, written 
chiefly in 1792, M. Edouard Lockroy has done good service 
to history. Never before have we had so vivid an account 
of life in a quiet Jacobin family in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion. The writer of the letters was a woman of much piety, 
and at the same time a fervent patriot. 











OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mitford. With 


Twelve Full-page Engravings, and 157 Text Cuts, 
Small 4to, New and Cheaper Edition, in handsome cloth, 
gilt edges, 10s, Gd. | Now ready. 


THE LETTERS of MADAME de 
REMUSAT to her HUSBAND and SON, from 1804 to 
1813. From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and 
Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 1 vol., demy 8vo (uniform with 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat,”’ 2 vols.), cloth 
extra, 16s, [Now ready. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in OLD SOUTH 
WALES. By WIRT SIKES, Author of “ British 
Goblins,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [Now ready. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

NOVEMBER. Price ls. 

The Second Paper on JOURNALISTIC LONDON 
is devoted to ‘The Times,’? with Views and Portraits; 
the Story of Mr. LanoucueErk’s Career, &c, 

Reminiscences of DEAN STANLEY, at Rugby 
and after, by ‘TOM BROWN.” With superb Full 
page Portrait. 

“IN CORNWALL with an UMBRELLA” has 
Twenty-three attractive and amusing Illustrations of 
Cornish Scenes. 

The NOVEMBER HARPER'S, 160 pp., with 
Eighteen Articles and Seventy-four Illustrations, contains 
more material of specially English interest than most of 
the exclusively English Magazines. 


THE CHRISTMAS HARPER'S, 


Ready early in November, will be an Extra Number, 
Twenty-five Articles, 110 Superb Illustrations, the Finest 
Number of a Shilling Magazine ever produced, 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1881. 
No. 495, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the EpiTor. 








LITERATURE. 


The Life of Richard Cobden. By John 
Morley. In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Wuen Cobden died in 1865, at the untimely 
age of sixty-one, Disraeli said of him, 

‘“‘There are some members of Parliament who, 
though they may not be present, are still 
members of this House, are independent of dis- 
solutions, of the caprices of constituencies, and 
even of the course of time. I think that Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men.” 


The disposition to cavil at the greatest of 
Cobden’s achievements, which bad seasons 
and party tactics have lately evoked, will test 
the truth of this utterance ; and Mr. Morley’s 
opportune work will unquestionably aid in 
sustaining the principles of Free Trade. But 
there is matter much more novel and attractive 
in these volumes than that which relates to 
Cobden’s career within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. To the English of the younger 
generation Cobden is personally quite un- 
known. They cherish his name as one in- 
separably connected with the blessing of 
untaxed bread, with the marvellous com- 
mercial prosperity which this country has 
enjoyed, and with those ideas of non-in- 
terference and pacific arbitration which since 
his day have been put in practice by our 
statesmen with benefit to international re- 
lations. Even the elders of our time have 
much to learn which it is very useful for 
them to know concerning Cobden. Hasty 
conclusions which have been formed as to 
his views concerning the reign of peace 
and the policy of arbitration; miscon- 
ceptions as to the ideas with which he 
framed the French Treaty, and as to the 
expectations he had of the results of that 
beneficent work ; unkind judgments begotten 
of the bitter strife of the war against Pro- 
tection—all these may pass away in the light 
of these authentic pages. But that which 
will above all revivify and endear the memory 
of Cobden among Englishmen is contained in 
the hitherto unseen annals of his career out- 
side the glaring arena of public discussion. 
The life of Cobden, as displayed by Mr. 
Morley, contains one of the noblest lessons of 
self-help which the history of this country, so 
rich in such examples, can afford. The force 
of this teaching, and the affection which the 
narrative inspires, are heightened rather than 
diminished by the fact that Cobden now and 
then leaned somewhat heavily upon the help 
of others, But it may be observed in this 
matter, that when he accepted the assistance 
of friends as necessary to his support, it was 
never owing to any failure upon the imme- 
diate line of his life. In that, he was 





throughout always of himseif sufficient. It 
was when—having virtually been carried away 
from the paths of private endeavour in the 
honorary service of humanity—he had been 
constrained to neglect his personal in- 
terests, that he accepted the means of con- 
tinuing his career of splendid usefulness. We 
trace his life in these volumes, and find no 
lack of self-reliance in Cobden’s character. 
We see a mind eager and anxious to acquire 
knowledge ; not enjoying the acquisition for 
the sake of empirical success, but for the en- 
richment of a most genial nature and the 
better performance of his work. We are 
led to revere the memory of Cobden as 
that of the greatest politician and statesman 
whom the common life of this country has 
produced; the man of simplest, sweetest, and 
most candid quality, the most free from pre- 
judice and passion, in all the ranks of our 
varied public life. There are and have been 
greater orators than Cobden; in fact, he was 
no orator at all; there have been many 
greater members of Parliament, and many 
endowed with higher capacities for serving 
their country as Ministers of State; but 
Cobden outshines them all in qualities which 
touch what we cal] the hearts and minds 
of men. And Mr. Morley seems to suggest 
that this is possibly because, “in his intrepid 
faith in the perfectibility of man and society, 
Cobden is the only eminent practical states- 
man that this country has ever possessed.”’ 
Cobden lies buried near his birthplace in 
Sussex—in the county where, if tradition be 
true, his ancestors had been settled for five 
centuries. His mother, unlike ‘‘ her kindly, 
helpless husband, was endowed with native 
sense, shrewdness, and force of mind, but the 
bravery of women in such cases can seldom 
avail against the shiftlessness of men. 
Poverty oozed in;” the farm was sold, and, 
when Cobden “ returned to his native place, 
he found that many of those who were once 
his playfellows had sunk down to the rank of 
labourers, and some of them were even work- 
ing on the roads.” His schooldays, for the 
most part contained in a five years’ stay in a 
sort of Dotheboys Hall in Yorkshire, must 
have been the most wretched of his life. 
“The unfortunate boy, from his tenth to his 
fifteenth year, was ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used ; 
he never saw parent or friend.” In 1819 he 
was in a better position as a clerk in his 
uncle’s warehouse in Old Change; in 1825 
he rejoiced with “keen elation upon prefer- 
ment from the position of clerk to that of 
traveller;”’ so welcome because of ‘the 
gratification that it offered to the master- 
passion of his life, an insatiable desire to 
know the affairs of the world.” In 1828, he 
began business as a commission agent in 
Manchester with the small capital of £200. 


‘‘ His imagination had evidently been struck 
with the busy life of the county with which 
his name was destined to be so closely bound 
up. Manchester, he writes with enthusiasm, is 
the place for all men of bargain and business. 
His pen acquires a curiously exulting anima- 
tion as he describes the bustle of its streets, the 
abundance of its capital. He declared his con- 
viction, from what he had seen, that if he were 
stripped naked and turned into Lancashire, 
with only his experience for a capital, he would 
still make a large fortune. He would not give 
anybody sixpence to guarantee him wealth, if 





he only lived. And so forth, in a vein of 
self-confidence which he himself well described 
as Napoleonic.” 


If, at this humble beginning of his fortunes, 
when he told his brother Frederick, “I wish 
I could impart to you a little of that Bona- 
partian feeling with which I am imbued,” a 
voice had whispered in his ear that, in fewer 
than thirty years, the power of the Bonapartes 
would be greater and more firmly established 
in France than it had ever been before; that 
he himself would be the trusted envoy of his 
country to the then most powerful Sovereign of 
Europe, and would write of that Bonaparte, 
not inappropriately, as his pupil in a com- 
mercial policy of world-wide freedom which 
was to link in friendship theretofore unknown 
the peoples of the United Kingdom and of 
France, and that in that work he should be 
hailed as the foremost man of that great cit; 
upon which his labours had conferred untol 
benefits—would not even his ardent spirit 
have rejected this as the wildest dream of an 
absurd and impossible fancy? His busi- 
ness, however, rapidly grew towards great 
success. Cobden became known in Man- 
chester as a clever and prosperous man, 
gifted with excellent taste in the selec- 
tion of patterns—a matter of no slight im- 
portance in the affairs of a calico printer. 
But his intellectual faculties were always in 
at least equal progress. The restless activity 
of Cobden’s nature, the just balance of his 
mental faculties, the natural refinement and 
tune of his mind, made literary production 
irrepressible. Thousands of Englishmen who 
honour the name of Cobden have no know- 
ledge of the gaiety which was part of his 
character, and which first found vent in the 
writing of two very unsuccessful plays, of one 
of which Mr. Morley says “it is entirely 
without quality; and, if the writer ever 
looked at it in riper years, he probably 
had no difficulty in understanding why the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre would 
have nothing to do with it.” But as a 
political pamphleteer Cobden was undoubtedly 


successful. Mr. Morley’s judgment upon 
“the literary excellence of these perform- 
ances’? is 


‘*that they have a ringing clearness, a genial 
vivacity, a free and confident mastery of ex- 
pression, which can hardly be surpassed. Cobden 
is a striking instance against a favourite plea 
of the fanatics of Greek and Latin. They love 
to insist that a coliegian’s scholarship is the 
great source and fountain of a fine style. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that our classical 
training is more aptly calculated to destroy the 
qualities of good writing and fine speaking 
than any other system that could have been 
contrived. These qualities depend principally, 
in men of ordinary endowment, upon a certain 
large freedom and spontaneousness, and, next, 
upon a strong habit of observing things before 
words. These are exactly the habits of mind 
which our way of teaching, or rather of not 
teaching, Latin and Greek inevitably chills and 
represses in anyone in whom the literary 
faculty is not absolutely irrepressible. What 
is striking in Cobden is that, after a lost and 
wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery ina 
warehouse, and an early manhood passed amid 
the rather vulgar associations of the commer- 
cial traveller, he should, at the age of one-and- 
thirty, have stepped forth the master of a written 
style which, in boldness, freedom, correctness, 
and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed 
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by any man then living. He had taken pains 
with his mind, and had been a diligent and 
extensive reader, but he had never studied 
language for its own sake. It was fortunate 
for him that, instead of blunting the spontaneous 
faculty of expression by minute study of the 
verbal peculiarities of a Lysias or an Isocrates, 
he should have gone to the same school of 
active public interests and real things in which 
those fine orators had, in their different degrees, 
acquired so happy a union of homeliness with 
purity, and of amplitude with measure. These 
are the very qualities which we notice in 
Cobden’s earliest pages; they evidently sprang 
from the writer’s singular directness of eye, 
and eager and disinterested sincerity of social 
feeling, undisturbed as both these gifts fortu- 
nately were by the vices of literary self- 
consciousness.” 


This judgment, which is one of the finest 

specimens of the biographer’s art in these 
volumes, is, it may be said, as true of the 
texture of Cobden’s speeches as of his writings. 
Of course, all the portions of his speeches were 
not equal, for he was not given to careful 
composition in regard to his public addresses. 
Perhaps his success as a speaker would have 
been far less than it was had he spoken 
pamphlets. ‘ No one,” says Mr. Morley, 
‘* has ever reached Cobden’s pitch of success as 
a platform speaker with a style that seldom 
went beyond the vigorous and animated con- 
versation of a bright and companionable spirit.” 
‘*Those who listened to him were delighted by 
mingled vivacity and ease, by directness, by 
spontaneousness and reality, by the charm, so 
effective and so uncommon, between a speaker 
and his audience, of personal friendliness and 
undisguised cordiality.” 


The relations of Cobden with Sir Robert 
Peel, and his great influence with that dis- 
tinguished Minister, are honourable to both. 
Peel’s confession and assertion, now for the 
first time made known— 


“I could, perhaps, have parried even your 
power, and carried on the government in one 
sense for three or four years longer, if I could 
have consented to halloo on a majority in both 
Houses to defend the (not yet defuuct) Corn 
Law of 1842, ‘in all its integrity’ ”»— 

implies by the way his condemnation of 
the man who did consent to halloo on 
the majority of both Houses in a futile 
chase which was abandoned only in 1852. 
Cobden would doubtless have been a member 
of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet in 1846 
but for the circumstance “that there 
would undeniably have been some difficulty 
in giving high office in the State to a politician 
whose friends were at the time publicly col- 
lecting funds for a national testimonial of 
a pecuniary kind.” He declined to join 
the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston in 1859, 
when Lord Palmerston said, “I offer you the 
seat because you have a right to it,’’ and 
when Lord John Russell urged upon Cobden 
as “a duty” acceptance of the office of 
President of the Board of Trade, because, as 
he said to Lord Palmerston, 


“* My case is this: For the last twelve years I 
have been the systematic and constant assailant 
of the principle upon which your foreign policy 
has been carried on. I believed you to be war- 
like, intermeddling, and quarrelsome, and that 
your policy was calculated to embrvil us with 
foreign nations. At the same time, I have 
expressed a general want of coufidence in your 
domestic politics. Now I may have been alto- 





gether wrong in my views; it is possible I may 
have been ; but I put it candidly to you whether 
it ought to be in your Cabinet, while holding 
a post of high honour and emolument from you, 
that I should make the first avowal of a change 
of opinion respecting your public policy.” 

The zenith of Cobden’s fame and power 
was reached when he was acclaimed, not only 
the chief liberator of British commerce, but 
the author of the strongest link which ever 
united the interests of England and France. 
His prestige was so great, even in the neigh- 
bourmg country, that Prince Napoleon, a 
shrewd politician, suggested that he, rather 
than Lord Cowley, should be Ambassador of 
Great Britain at the Court of the Tuileries. 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, 
listened to his earnest counsel that Austria 
should give up Venetia, and admitted that 
his antecedents “ upon the question of peace, 
and the extension of commerce, were a justi- 
fication” for the tender of his advice. He 
died at a time fortunate for his fame, full of 
honours such as no Sovereign can render ; 
and his place among the most illustrious men 
in our political history will never be shrouded 
by neglect or ingratitude while this admirable 
memoir which Mr. Morley has produced 
reminds the remote posterity of our time how 
great were his services to his country and to 
mankind, ArrHur ARNOLD. 








‘Diocesan Histories.” Durham. By the 
Rev. J. L. Low. With Map and Plan. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


TueE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge is doing a good work in issuing the handy 
series of *‘ Diocesan Histories,” to which Mr. 
Low has now made so excellent a contribution. 
Original research into such matters is impos- 
sible to the many, but a handbook in which 
its results are well put together may be read 
by anyone, and be the means of much diffu- 
sion of such Christian knowledge as the 
society was founded to promote. And the 
Tract Committee have done well to secure, 
even at the sacrifice of unity of plan anda 
treatment, the services of various local writers. 
No one man could write a series of Diocesan 
Histories which should all exhibit. the same 
life and spirit. But the local historian dwells 
con amore on matters which have long been 
familiar to him; and the work of such a man, 
supposing him to be well qualified in other 
respects, is sure to be better done than that 
of one whose interest and knowledge are only 
ofa general kind. The local feeling which 
inspired the words, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning,” is strong in Mr. Low. The 
“lordly home” of St. Cuthbert is his 
“ Jerusalem,” and right lovingly does he tell 
the story of her birth and of her life. 

Now, perhaps the best way in which a 
Diocesan History could be written would be 
in the manner of Mr. Green’s History of 
the English People, rather than in that 
of the ordinary books of English kings. 
For it should not be forgotten that a 
diocese includes, as does a kingdom, the 
ruled as well as the rulers. ‘The 
small and the great are there.’ And 
we are glad to learn all we can, not only 


about saintly or lordly prelates, but about 





— 


the ordinary clergy, and the people committed 
to their charge. The ways of monks and 
friars were probably much the same all over 
England; but the parochial clergy and the 
chautry-priests, whether thosein the towns and 
larger villages or the hill-priests and thehedge- 
priests of the Northern diocese, probably had 
a character of their own, and we should have 
been glad if Mr. Low had been able to tell 
us more about them. He has, in fact, written 
a book which might almost borrow a title 
from the work of Bishop Godwin, De Prac. 
sulibus. His pages are occupied chiefly with 
short Lives of all the bishops of whom there 
was anything particular to be told; and, if we 
hear of other clerks, it is scarcely of any but 
of great clerks. He does, however, dwell at 
considerable length on some matters of 
general Church history which have a distinct 
bearing on that of the diocese, and his chapter 
on “ The Reformation” is quite one of the 
best in the book, and in every way an admir- 
able summary. In earlier parts of the 
volume we have accounts of the Roman and 
Scottish missions, and of the Scottish wars ; 
while later on we have the Great Rebellion, 
the Restoration, the Wesleyan movement, 
and the foundation and beginning of the 
University of Durham. Mr. Low has 
nothing to say with regard to the present 
condition and prospects of the Northern 
university, and evidently feels more at 
home in the past than in the present 
life of his alma mater. In a note, however, 
at p. 126, he gracefully acknowledges help in 
his work received from four friends, all 
members of his own university, quaintly re- 
marking that the church of St. Cuthbert can 
still produce her own Haliwercfole. We 
believe, by-the-way, although Robert Surtees 
and Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy might be 
quoted in his favour, that Mr. Low is here, 
and on p. 124, where he says it means “* Holy- 
work-people,” under a mistake. The term by 
which the men of the bishopric were anciently 
designated is ‘‘ Haliwerfole,” the middle ele- 
ment being apparently connected with werian, 
to defend. The MSS. have Haliwerfole, 
-warfole, -worfole, &c.; but never, so far as 
we know, ac or a & after the r (cf German 
Landwehr). Indeed, the verb to ** were,” or 
“ware,” is still used in the North in this 
sense. Mr. Low rightly remarks that the 
‘folk? in question were the guardians of 
the body of St. Cuthbert ; they were, in fact, 
the “ Saint’s defence folk.” 

Mr. Low’s book is pervaded by a sense of 
reverence and by a sense of humour—charac- 
teristics by no means inconsistent one with 
another. He seldom passes by a picturesque 
incident, a characteristic anecdote, or a bon 
mot; and he does not spoil things in the 
telling. He is very happy in his reproduc- 
tions of choice bits out of Bede and other old 
writers—as, for instance, when he tells how 
St. Cuthbert rebuked the brethren for not 
liking to be waked up out of sleep; what 
companionship he had with various kinds of 
birds; how he “always knew what to say, 
to whom, when, and how to say it.” In 
later times Bishop Lewis Beaumont ap- 
pears in a less edifying light. He stuck 
fast at the word ‘ Metropoliticae,” and 
affirmed by St. Lewis that he was not 
courteous who put so hard a word as 
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“genigmate”’ into the Ordination Service. A 
good deal of attention is devoted to Mr. 
Peter Smart, the Puritan prebendary, who 
said to his hearers in the cathedral, ‘“* Duck no 
more to our altar when you come in and goe 
out; I assure you it is an idol, a damnable idol, 
as it is used,” and who held it illegal to sing 
or to stand at the Nicene Creed because it 
was not expressly so ordered, and in his 
opinion ‘‘ omission was prohibition.” 

Mr. Low seems to have a keen eye for 
curious or interesting coincidences. He 
notices how the case of St. Cuthbert and the 
Venerable Bede adopting the Roman Easter 
was similar to that of our adopting the 
Gregorian Calendar in 1752, and that in 
neither case did the making of the change 
afford any indication of a willingness to sub- 
mit to the Pope in all things. He remarks, 
too, how the body of the Earl of Derwent- 
water was found entire ninety years after burial 
—a parallel to the incorruptibility claimed 
for the body of St. Cuthbert; how John 
Wesley’s journal contains as many miracles as 
the life of St. Cuthbert ; how Bishop Baring’s 
visits to the wilds of Teesdale “ recalled the 
times of St. Cuthbert ;” and how the Castle 
of Bamburgh, which sheltered the infant 
church of Northumbria, is the only one of the 
castles on the Northumbrian coast that is not 
now in ruins. He has written what may per- 
haps not inaptly be described as an anecdotical 
history, and such a history is sure to find many 
readers, 

Perfection we must not expect, least of 
all in a first edition; but there is really 
very little ground for adverse criticism. 
The book might, no doubt, have been, as we 
have hinted, more comprehensive in some 
directions ; but, had it been so, it might still 
have been wanting in some things wherein 
its special merit now lies. We do not know 
who is responsible for the armorial design on 
the cover. The coronetted mitre and the 
sword seem scarcely appropriate now that 
the Palatinate jurisdiction has been trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and the maxim “ Solum 
Dunelmense Stola judicat et Ense” no longer 
holds good. As F. W. Faber wrote, on the 
death of Bishop van Mildert, 


“Yon kingless throne is now for ever bare.” 


And it is, perhaps, well for good Bishop 
Lightfoot’s neck that he lives in the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and not in that of King 
Henry VI[I. We have noticed a few mis- 
prints—e.g., on p. 52, “they shall not hunt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain ;” 
and, on p. 155, where Bishop Philip de 
Pictavia is made to die in 1802. The 
licentia studendi, referred to in a note at 
p- 179 as if it were something peculiar, is 
commonly met with in episcopal registers, 
and was generally a mere excuse for leave of 
absence. The map which faces the title page 
18 very good, but would have been better still 
if Bedlingtonshire, Islandshire, and Norham- 
shire (see p- 123) had been distinctly marked 
off, and if the line of the Roman wall had 
reached from beyond the Cumberland border 
to Wallsend on the Tyne; and the plan of 
the abbey buildings, though excellent in 
itself, is less useful here than would have 
been one showing the relation of the castle 
to the abbey, with the Wear winding round 





the peninsular stronghold, even though this 
had been on a smaller scale and with fewer 
details. These littie matters might be reme- 
died in a new edition ; and, meanwhile, we 
may congratulate the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge on having secured the 
services of one so competent as the Vicar 
of Whittonstall to undertake the book, and 
the diocese of Durham on adding him to the 
goodly company of its historical writers, 
J. T. FowLer. 








Angling Literature in England. By Osmund 
Lambert. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue scholarlike character which, from the 
very beginning of English angling literature, 
has attached itself to the art of fishing as a 
recreation has led to two results. A. multi- 
tude of books on angling have flowed from the 
press, especially during the last half-century ; 
and an eager desire for collecting the best of 
these has prevailed among fishermen. When 
disabled by hard weather, or, as some think, 
still harder fence months, from plying their 
rod, they love to justify that taste for 
meditation, with which they are popularly 
credited, in the chimney corner over the ex- 
periences of a brother-angler. Hence arises 
the fact, so gratifying to writers of angling 
books, that few publications more quickly go 
out of print. A cynic might assert that this 
springs from the difficulty many find in 
catching fish; that, in short, men prefer 
reading of others’ captures to the trouble of 
catching trout for themselves. The truth is 
that a good angling book is a treasure. If 
interesting, it may be discursive; it should 
contain a little of the science, but much on 
the art, of fishing, and be written in a homely, 
yet a scholarlike, spirit, with abundant en- 
thusiasm for the beauties of nature, which 
show themselves in such profusion to the 
wandering angler. The rippled music of the 
brook, now in merry, now in graver, tones, 
must run through its every page; and, above 
all, it must be pervaded by a chastened sense 
of thankful devotion and a warm love for 
mankind, especially for those who are anglers. 

Angling, again, is emphatically the poor 
man’s sport, if he does not set his mind on 
catching salmon in the Tweed, Namsen, or 
Godbout. Hence its popularity in our great 
manufacturing towns. London at present 
contains 13,855 members of different angling 
clubs; but Sheffield, with the natural love 
of Yorkshiremen for sport, boasts no less 
than 20,650. Other English cities are 
credited with some 14,000. If to these 
large figures be added the numerous fisher- 
men in every rural district, it is evident to 
what a vast constituency the writer of a 
good angling book appeals, and how many 
are more or less interested in the literature 
of their craft. English authors largely 
predominate herein ; but, judged by a criti- 
cal standard, few of their performances can 
be placed in the foremost rank. Many are 
good, many more indifferent, not a few 
simply execrable. No thorough survey of 
the whole field has yet been made. Indeed, 
the present lists of English angling books 
are very imperfect, although a new one is 
announced which bids fair to be a great boon 
to scholars and book-lovers. 





We opened 


Mr. Lambert’s little book in the hope that 
we should find a comprehensive view of his 
subject, but the contents scarcely answer to 
its title. His review of the long line of 
angling writers from Dame Juliana Berners 
to William Henderson is superficial and 
meagre. Had it been entitled “A Short 
Account of a Few Celebrated Angling Books ” 
it might have been commended so far as it 
goes. As it is, it keeps the word of promise 
to our ear and breaks it to our hope. 

After a short account of the bibliography 
of angling works, Mr. Lambert devotes a 
chapter to some notices of fishing in Greek 
and Latin writers, put together on no method, 
and most incomplete. Angling, as we practise 
it for a recreation, was a customary amuse- 
ment with the rich among the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; but both Greeks and Romans deemed it 
an ignoble handicraft, and abandoned it to the 
poor and needy. Mr. Lambert might have 
quoted the lines in which for the first time 
the art is mentioned in the classics; we will 
remind him of the passage, as it agrees with the 
above assertion. When Menelaus is detained, 
by stress of weather, for twenty days at 
Pharos, the isle off Egypt, his provisions fall 
short, and his hunger-bitten men employ them- 
selves in roaming round the island “ fishing 
with bent hooks.” The hero, however, 
proudly holds aloof (Od. 4, 367). This 
passage is noticeable in another way; it 
contradicts those who have asserted that 
eating of fish was unknown in Homer’s days, 
When the author does quote one of the last 
notices of the art in classical writings, which 
is also famous with fly-fishers as being the 
first known instance of using the artificial fly 
(Aelian, De Nat. Animalium, xv. 1), the 
passage is spoilt by two misprints, Beroca for 
Beroea, and Astracus for Astraeus. Much 
amusing fish-tattle may be found in Oppian ; 
and the translation of his Haliewtics by Jones 
and Draper, Oxford, 1772 (not Diaper, as 
Mr. Lambert prints it), is well worth looking 
into. For fire and vigour their musical lines 
will compare favourably with any of the 
English poetical translations of the classics 
which were so popular in the first half of last 
century. 

Omitting a few pages on modern guides to 
fishing localities near London and the like, 
the body of the book disposes of English 
angling literature in one chapter containing 
less than forty pages. It is manifest that 
these narrow limits only allow a glimpse at 
the leviathans of Mr. Lambert’s subject. 
Dame Juliana Berners, authoress of the first 
English fishing book—as, pace Mr. Blades, we 
shall continue to believe—of course occupies 
the post of honour ; and a few well-known 
passages are quoted from the quaint black- 
letter Treatysetof Fysshynge wyth an Angle. 
At the very beginning of English angling 
books, this one stamps the fisherman with 
that character of devout meditation which 
has ever since marked the chief votaries 
of the craft. It is amusing to read the 
aristocratic proclivities of the dame in 
her avowal that she will not publish 
her Zreatyse in the form of a little “ plaun- 
flet”” for fear lest it should fall into the 
hands of the common people, and then to 
contrast her views with the spectacle of some 
thousand Sheflield anglers taking a day’s 
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holiday this August to contend, by catching 
coarse fish in the dismal waters of Dogdyke, 
for £100 in prizes. And yet no angler 
worthy of the name will grudge these hard- 
working operatives their chosen recreation, 
though his own enjoyment of the art might 
demand the charms of solitude and a slightly 
more varied landscape than the Lincolnshire 
prospect. On Izaak Walton Mr. Lambert 
writes very pleasantly. These appreciative 
pages are the best in the book. John 
Dennys, Gervase Markham, and Barker, that 
curious compound of cook and angler, in the 
seventeenth century, are also carefully char- 
acterised. From the rare volumes which 
treat of angling spiritualised, Mr. Lambert 
turns to the poetry of the craft. We should 
summarise it as commencing with the 
admirable stanzas of “J. D. Esquire ” (1613), 
and concluding with Mr. Crawhall’s “ Right 
Merrie Garlands for North Country Anglers” 
(1864), while Gay’s didactic poem and a few 
well-known lines of Thomson pretty well fill 
up the interval. The poetry of angling is 
to be sought elsewhere than in books. A 
well-merited tribute is paid to ‘ Salmonia”’ 
and Charles Kingsley’s charming “Chalk 
Stream Studies.” Penn’s “ Miseries of Fish- 
ing” always strike us as being overrated. 
Mr. Lambert quotes three or four of them. 
More amusing paragraphs may, to our mind, 
be found in Jesse and other writers. Ample 
justice is done to “ Ephemera,” the clearest 
and best guide to the mysteries of fly-fishing 
for salmon and trout, the highest branch of 
the craft. Nor should Mr. Lambert’s eulogy 
on Ronald’s “ Fly-fisher’s Entomology” be 
neglected by any lovers of scientific fly-fish- 
ing. We should like this central chapter to 
be stretched on the bed of some piscatorial 
Procrustes till it assumed the dimensions of 
the whole of Mr. Lambert’s book. As it is, 
in his endeavour to give a comprehensive 
survey of every book in the least bearing 
upon fishing, the author has given us a 
pleasant little volume, but missed the oppor- 
tunity of writing a really useful book. 
M. G. WarxIns. 








The Marriages of the Bonapartes. By the 
Hon. D. A. Bingham. In 2 vols. (Long- 


mans.) 


TuERE is at last a prospect of the career of 
the first Napoleon being dealt with in a 
satisfactory fashion. Hitherto his name and 
life have been used far too much to point 
moral essays and justify partisan dogmatism ; 
from the purely historical point of view, the 
laudation of M. Thiers is no more final 
than the depreciation of De Quincey. A 
recent remarkable paper by Prof. Seeley in 
Maemillan’s Magazine is a singular proof 
how difficult it is even yet to write of Bona- 
parte without forming ‘‘a theory” of him; 
the gradual withdrawal by the late Mr. 
Carlyle from his original comparatively high 
estimate of the man “ who never canted,” 
until in his latest years he came almost to 
hate the “colossal Dick Turpin,” is evidence 
that it is not less difficult to adhere to 
any adopted theory. There are symptoms, 
although by no means too many of them, 
that the actual facts of the most extraordinary 
life of modern times will yet be accurately | 





ascertained and calmly stated, and the bases 
thus laid for sound generalisation. Even 
works like Arthur Bohtlingk’s Napoleon 
Bonaparte, though not without their faults, 
indicate the beginning of the end. It is 
highly probably, however, that the hundred 
years which Burns predicted would be re- 
quired after his death for justice to be done 
him are at least as necessary in the case of 
the more complex personality of Napoleon. 

Indirectly rather than directly, and no 
doubt unconsciously rather than consciously, 
Mr. Bingham, in his Marriages of the Bona- 
partes, gives a contribution towards the 
formation of a scientific estimate of Napoleon. 
He makes no pretence of writing an 
historical work of the “new departure” 
order ; he does not disguise his British dislike 
of his hero’s peculiar ethics—or disregard for 
ethics. He merely collects and does fuller 
justice than any historian of Napoleon to the 
facts that illustrate one side of his nature. 
That side, beyond question, is the most 
unlovely one. It is in his relations with 
women that Napoleon appears to least advan- 
tage, and justifies at once the Jupiter Scapin 
admission of Mr. Emerson, and the “ scamp 
Mahomet” theory substantially held by 
Prof. Seeley. Of all the schemes, too, 
which he formed for the furtherance of his 
ambition, his matrimonial ones met with least 
success, He made or unmade almost as 
many marriages as he fought battles. Mr. 
Bingham does not exaggerate when he says, 
‘* There was a marriage scheme mixed up with 
almost all the important events of the Empire— 
with the fatal march to Moscow as well as with 
the rash and iniquitous invasion of Spain.” 
Yet there is hardly one marriage which he 
arranged that accomplished the end for which 
it was made. From the higher ethical point 
of view, it is impossible not to condemn 
Napoleon’s treatment of women. Yet it 
seems to us that Mr. Bingham, by the spirit 
of his book rather than by definite accusa- 
tion,fscarcely does justice to him. Granted 
that in theory he was a polygamist and in 
practice somewhat of ‘a cold-blooded sensu- 
alist,” it should never be forgotten that he 
actually had a theory of the relations between 
the sexes, not so revolting to our modern 
notions as Plato’s. Then, again, in detailing 
Napoleon’s behaviour to Josephine, Mr. Bing- 
ham leans too much to the weaker side, 
Josephine, whether she was unable to resist 
her own Creole temperament, or had been 
permanently vitiated by the morals of the 
Directory, which converted the widow of 
Beauharnais into the mistress of Barras, was 
confessedly guilty of numerous infidelities 
while ner madly passionate lover-husband 
was fighting in Italy. Her conduct was 
really the first step in the progress of 
Napoleon’s demoralisation, which, appar- 
ently, began with his counter-intrigues, and 
ended in his considering the tie between them 
so little sacred that he dissolved it in order 
to marry Marie-Louise, strengthen his throne, 
and secure an heir. The more, indeed, we 
consider Napoleon’s career—his private as 
well as his public life—the more we are 
forced to the “ helplessly human” conclusion 
that circumstances made him as much as he 
made himself. 

Mr. Bingham’s work neither invites nor 
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needs minute criticism. The subject of it 
would make it readable were it not so in 
itself. Since the time of the Borgias, no 
family that has figured in history has been 
so enveloped in romance and scandal as that 
of the Bonapartes. It is all here—the 
*‘slorious unscrupulousness ” of Napoleon, 
the feline morals of la jolie Paulette, the 
misfortunes and frailties of Hortense, the 
adventures of Jerome, the affair of the heart 
that connects by a sentimental tie the third 
Napoleon’s two periods of exile in England 
with Camden House. ‘The style of the book, 
too, is admirably adapted to the subject, 
It is clear and lively, without being either 
pretentious or undignified. Many of the facts 
belong to the shady borderland between his- 
tory and gossip, and yet Mr. Bingham treats 
these after the manner of the fldéneur, not of 
the scandal-monger ; although it may be asked 
why a whole chapter should be devoted to 
Comte Léon, one of the first Napoleon’s 
illegitimate ‘sons, and why the other, Comte 
Walewski, whose birth was as interesting and 
whose public career was far more important, 
should receive but passing notices. Mr. 
Bingham’s book is valuable in spite of the 
modesty of its aims, if not rather in virtue of 
them. The marriages made or marred by 
Napoleon are so mixed up with his more im- 
portant and truly historical acts that a his- 
tory of the one means an entertaining narrative 
of the other. The author has evidently been 
at great pains to collect, verify, and arrange 
his facts ; and the public are certain to appre- 
ciate what he has done. 
Winr1am WALLACE. 








THE TWO LAST HAKLUYT VOLUMES. 


The Voyages of William Baffin, 1612-22. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 


Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia during the Years 1520-27. By 
Father Francisco Alvarez. Translated 
from the Portuguese, and edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. (Printed for the Hakluyt So- 
ciety.) 


THEsE volumes, to which we called our 
readers’ attention in our number for Sep- 
tember 3, will keep up the reputation of the 
Hakluyt Society. Mr. Markham has chosen 
a subject full of interest in itself, and one 
which he is specially qualified to handle; 
indeed, his treatment is a model of learned 
and careful editing. 

Celebrated as Baffin is as a discoverer, 
we are yet absolutely ignorant of his life 
till within ten years of its close. With 
all his diligence and research, Mr. Mark- 
ham has been unable to discover a single 
fact respecting the history of Baffin before 
the first of his voyages recorded by Pur- 
chas, when he must have already been 4 
skilful and experienced seaman. Mr. Mark- 
ham is rather hard upon Purchas for not 
having preserved to us all Baffin’s writings 
and maps; should we not rather be grateful 
to the old compiler for what he has published? 
And, indeed, without him our knowledge of 
Baffin would be much more limited than it is. 
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This voyage, in which Baffin served as chief 
pilot to Capt. Hall, was fitted out in 1612 by 
Hall and the great London merchants, appar- 
ently to visit a supposed silver mine on the 
coast of Greenland. Purchas gives a frag- 
mentary account of it written by Baffin 
himself, which Mr. Markham has reprinted, 
together with a narrative of the earlier part 
of the same voyage by John Gatonbe, origin- 
ally published in Churchill’s collection. In 
the following year Baffin made his second 
recorded voyage, again as pilot, in a fleet of 
seven vessels fitted out for whale fishing on 
the coast of Spitzbergen, or, as it was then 
called, Greenland. Greenland itself is 
variously spelt as Greenland, Groenland, 
Gronland, Groinland, Groineland, Groynland, 
and Groyneland. Baffin wrote an account of 
this voyage, published by Purchas, which 
Mr. Markham has reproduced; as well as 
another narrative of the same voyage, written 
by one Fotherby, and first printed by the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1860. Baffin 
served again in 1614 in Spitzbergen. Pur- 
chas has an account of this voyage from the 
pen of Fotherby, which Mr. Markham has 
given us. Baffin’s fourth recorded voyage to 
Hudson’s Strait in 1615 was printed by 
Purchas from Baffin’s own MS., now preserved 
in the British Museum ; these have been very 
carefully collated, and Mr. Markham follows 
the MS. in his text, noticing the alterations 
or additions made by Purchas. 

It was in 1616 that Baffin sailed as pilot in 
the Discovery, fitted out by the great merchant 
adventurers for the discovery of the North- 
West Passage—a vessel well named, for in it 
Baffin made the great discovery which has 
immortalised his own name. He wrote the 
account of this voyage in Purchas, which Mr. 
Markham has reprinted. There will probably 
be few of our readers who will not be surprised 
to learn that in this present century the 
existence of Baffin’s Bay was not only dis- 
credited, but positively denied. Mr. Markham 
has carefully traced the course and causes of 
this strange piece of incredulity, and gives a 
series of five maps showing the various stages 
of this geographical blunder. The most 
curious of these maps is taken from Daines 
Barrington’s Possibility of approaching the 
North Pole, published in 1818, in which the 
Bay is enormously enlarged ; but across it is 
printed “ Baffin’s Bay, according to the rela- 
tion of W. Baffin in 1616, but not now 
believed.” In the same year Sir John Barrow 
published his Chronological History of the 
Voyages into the Arctie Regions, from the map 
in which Baffin’s Bay is entirely expunged. 
The veracity of Baffin was, however, not long 
under a cloud; in the very year in which Sir 
J. Barrow expunged the Bay it was re-dis- 
covered by Sir John Ross, who identified all 
the places mentioned and named by Baffin, 


and bore frequent testimony to his accuracy. 


The voyage of 1616 was the last made by 
Baffin to the North; he afterwards made 
two voyages to the East Indies, in the 
second of which he was killed at the 
Siege of Ormuz. Both Baftin and Davies 
owe their reputation to their discoveries in the 
Arctic regions, which they navigated with 
impunity, and where they have given their 
names to perhaps the two best-known sheets 
of water in those latitudes. It is a remark- 





able coincidence that they should both have 
met their ends by violence in the tropics. 

One of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with Baffin’s voyages, brought into 
prominence by the editor, is the employment 
in our whaling expeditions of Basque fisher- 
men to harpoon the whales. They seem to 
have taught us the art of whaling. The 
English went on shore to boil down the 
blubber, while the Basque boats’ crews en- 
countered the whales and braved the dangers. 
Mr. Markham writes: 


‘Tt is remarkable that, although the Biscayans, 
when in their own ships, were hunted away, 
the English were obliged to learn the craft and 
mystery of whale fishing from Biscayans, whom 
they entered on board their own ships. In the 
Middle Ages there was agreat whale frequenting 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic, which is now 
extinct, known to naturalists as the Balaena 
Biscayensis. The fishermen of Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa had been engaged in pursuing this 
whale from time immemorial, and the dangerous 
occupation had trained up a most expert and 
daring race of sailors along those coasts. A 
whale figures in the arms of the Guipuzcoan 
towns of Fuentarrabia, Guetaria, and Motrico ; 
and the whale fishery was long the chief source 
of wealth to all the ports from St. Jean de Luz 
to Santander. The King of Spain, in conceding 
privileges to San Sebastian and other whaling 
ports, retained his own right to a strip of 
blubber from the head to the foot of the whale, 
as the royal share. But gradually the Bis- 
cayar, whale became more and more scarce, and 
the Basque fishermen began to frequent the 
Newfoundland banks, where 41 vessels and 
298 boats, employing 1,470 sailors, were annu- 
ally sent from Guipuzcoa and Biscay in the early 
part of theseventeenth century. The Biscayans 
were still the most expert whale fishers when 
the Muscovy Company began to send whaling 
ships to Spitzbergen ; and it was the practice to 
enter a Basque boat’s crew, from St. Jean de 
Luz or San Sebastian, on board one or more of 
the vessels of each fleet. Orders were given 
that they were ‘to be used very kindly and 
friendly, being strangers, and leaving their own 
country to do us service.’ At the same time, 
the Biscayanu vessels were forcibly driven from 
Spitzbergen waters.” 

We understand that, since his work went 
to press, Mr. Markham has made a tour 
among the fishing villages between San 
Sebastian and Cabo de Pejias, in Asturias, 
with the object of collecting information on 
this little-known subject. We trust that the 
results of his journey will be made public. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley deserves much 
eredit for having undertaken so laborious a 
task as a new and complete translation of the 
lengthy work of Francisco Alvarez—a work 
of very considerable interest and merit, 
which was evidently much read in the century 
following its first appearance, no less than 
ten translations of the original having appeared 
in that time, the last of which is The Voyage 
of Sir Francis Alvarez in Purchas. Alvarez 
was a very competent writer; observant, 
shrewd—as is shown by the skill with 
which he conducted his theological argu- 
ments with the Prester—veracious, though 
he expresses his fears of being disbelieved, 
and with opportunities of gaining informa- 
tion such as fall to the lot of few travellers. 
He was six years in Abyssinia, constantly 
moving about, and in frequent intercourse 
with the King. It was natural that his 
attention should be chiefly directed to eccle- 





siastical matters, and a large part of the book 
is taken up with accounts of churches, monas- 
teries, and ceremonies. The multitude of 
monks and priests in Abyssinia at that time 
was prodigious. Alvarez saw on one occasion 
2,000 priests together at a collegiate church 
originally founded for 400 canons with large 
revenues. ‘I'he then population and prosperity 
of the country form a sad contrast to its 
present state. Jt seems to me, he says, that 
in the world there is not so populous a country, 
and so abundant in crops and breeding of 
infinite herds. 

The sources of the Nile are correctly de- 
scribed by Alvarez as great lakes or seas in a 
country to the south-west of Abyssinia. 
Lord Stanley gives his reasons for the short- 
ness of his excellent Introduction. We can 
only regret that other and less agreeable 
occupations prevented his commenting more 
upon the quaint traveller whose narrative, as 
we peruse it, suggests an infinity of notes and 
comments for a man of learning to make. 
We have only space to allude to the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas, which was treated of in a 
former number. There cannot remain a doubt 
that the Happy Valley was drawn from Alvarez’ 
description ; the wonder is, not that Dr. 
Johnson should have read Alvarez, but that 
a popular writer should see anything absurd 
in supposing that Johnson’s reading extended 
so far. Witr1am WIcKHAM. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Beautiful Wretch, &. By William 


Black. (Macmillan.) 
Kith and Kin. By Jessie Fothergill. 
(Bentley.) 


A “Teal, Light Heart.” 
Lyster. (S. P. C. K.) 


The Clients of Doctor Bernagius. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Lucien Biart 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Sampson Low.) 


By Annette 


Uncle Z. By Greville Phillimore. (Black 
wood. ) 
The Hero of a Hundred Fights. By Sarah 


Tytler. (Isbister.) 


By the Tiber. By the Author of “Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece.” (W. H. Allen.) 


Mr. Brack’s “ three stories in three volumes,” 
as the title-page has it, might be remarkable 
from an unknown hand, but are not better 
than we expect from that which wrote 4 
Princess of Thule. “The Beautiful Wretch,” 
which has already been widely read as the 
holiday number of the Graphic, is a fine, large, 
and free sketch. ‘The Four MacNicols” and 
“The Pupil of Aurelius’’ are small finished 
studies; and much the same interest attaches 
to all three as to leaves from the sketch-book 
of an acknowledged master. Few men could 
with so few touches indicate such a charming 
personality as Nan, “the beautiful wretch,” 
and the characters of ‘Singing Sal” and 
Tom and Madge Beresford are life-like and 
fresh ; but not even the skill of Mr. Black 
can make altogether pleasant the story of a 
love diverted from one sister to another. The 
five characters who give the names to the 
other stories are persons we should like to 
meet in real life, and we recommend our 
readers to make their acquaintance in Mr, 
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Black’s pages. The descriptions of sailing 
and fishing in “The Four MacNicols”’ are in 
the author’s best style. 


The defect of Kith and Kin is that “the 
secret’? is insufficient to account for its ex- 
traordinary power in delaying for years the 
happiness of four unusually well-deserving 
young persons. We quite agree with one of 
them (Aglionby) when he says, at the end of 
the third volume, ** Who else would have 
looked upon such a thing as an insuperable 
bar to allowing themselves to be happy, or to 
be loved, or to be married? Ridiculous.” 
These over-scrupulous persons are Judith and 
Delphine Conisbrough, who, with their not 
less charming younger sister, Rhoda, would 
have been quite sufficient to make the book 
worth’ reading. Its attraction does not, 
however, cease with this pleasant family of 
sisters; Aglionby and Danesdale are, in a 
male way, as noble and interesting as the 
Conisbroughs, and the slighter characters are 
all good as far as they go. It is perhaps of 
the late Miss Keary, with her sweet depths of 
feeling, nobleness of thought, and wide 
sympathy, that we are most frequently 
reminded in Miss Fothergill’s clever and 
wholesome book ; but she has her own touch 
and her own gifts, which will probably pro- 
duce greater, if not pleasanter, works than 
Kith and Kin. 


Miss Annette Lyster’s story belongs to the 
same school, and, though not equal either in 
conception or execution to Aith and Kin, is a 
bright and pleasing book. Emily Fane, the 
possessor of the “ Jeal, light heart,” is a clever, 
high-spirited girl, who resists successfully all 
the schemes of her worldly aunt, Lady Le 
Mesurier, to make her throw over the man to 
whom she engaged herself in her days of 
poverty. The story, however, though but in 
one volume, is too long, and badly con- 
structed. We are far from objecting to the 
pointing of a moral, even in a novel, provided 
that it adorns the tale. Not only good art, 
but good teaching, requires that the sermon 
and the story should develop and end together ; 
but Miss Lyster goes on with the sermon 
after the story has finished, and the pages 
devoted to the blindness of Claude, the 
drunkenness of Hugh, and the misery of 
Gwendoline weary without edification. 


No one can complain that the stories of M. 
Lucien Biart are too Jong, nor indeed that 
they are too short. He 1s an artist. Our 
only complaint is that they are too few ; and 
we are glad, for the sake’of those who will not 
read French, that Mrs. Cashel Hoey proposes 
to follow this series by another. The con- 
ception of the character of Dr. Bernagius, the 
supposed teller of these stories, is one of the 
most charming and original in modern fiction ; 
and his clients are as interesting, if not as 
noble, as himself. If these short tales were 
not as full as they are of humour and pathos, of 
life like character and noble feeling, they would 
yet be worth reading for the insight they 
afford into the strange, half-savage life of the 
Mexicans, their fiery passions and sanguinary 
politics. The public which enjoys Bret Harte 
will give a hearty welcome to M. Biart. 


The most that we can say for Unele Z. is 
that we do not greatly regret the short time 
that it was necessary to devote to its perusal. 





It is weak and empty, but its feeling is 
refined, and its admirable sentiments and 
elegant diction have an old-fashioned flavour 
which is not unpleasant. These qualities, 
combined with a mild air of superstition and 
romance, suggest that its author’s genius 
has been stimulated by the perusal of the 
works of the late Mrs. Radcliffe and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Uncle Z. himself is a very 
shadowy personage, who does not appear till 
the middle of the book. He plays on the 
organ in the dead of the night, spends his 
days in long excursions, and shoots game for 
benevolent purposes; but even these noble 
habits are scarcely sufficient to account for 
the almost superstitious reverence with which 
he is regarded. Such story as there is may 
be told in a few lines. The nephew of 
Uncle Z. meets Ulric, a watchmaker, acci- 
dentally, and they each take a violent dislike 
to the other. The nephew saves Ulric’s 
child from drowning, and they become friends 
for life. Moral: Don’t take an unreasonable 
dislike to anyone. 


Poor, however, as Uncle Z. may be, it is 
not so trying to patience as The Hero of a 
Hundred Fights. The less said about it the 
better—especially for the author. 


The author of By the Tiber is a writer of 
no ordinary ability. We have no space here 
to discuss the question whether or not she 
has used it wisely in writing such a story as 
this ; it is a far easier and pleasanter task to 
record our admiration at the manner in which 
she has executed her terrible task. If the 
sufferings of a highly organised and noble 
mind shut up by malice in a lunatic asylum 
are a fit subject for fiction, let them be drawn 
by a hand no less tender or strong than hers. 
The story of Valeria Ellsworth would be 
intolerable if the reader's faith in her ultimate 
triumph were not sustained to the last; but 
this is done with great skill. The reader 
lives Valeria’s own brave life, shares her hopes 
and fears, admires her self-control and un- 
abated spirit. Death comes swiftly and 
unexpectedly, and the tragedy is com- 
pleted without any morbid prolongation of 
the agony. That such a tragedy is possible, 
and that Englishwomen should be agents of 
the iniquity, we would not willingly believe ; 
and we think the author should have ex- 

lained her motive in writing the book. 
Whether, however, it was written from a 
strong sense of duty, or at the dictation 
of a tyrannous imagination, there is no 
doubt that the author’s power is too great 
to be satisfied with the handling of ordi- 
nary events. From the first to the last 
page the book is full of imaginative fire, 
Valeria, in or out of the asylum, is a fine 
study of a brilliant mind and noble spirit. 
She is one of those rare characters in 
fiction whose talent has not to be taken for 
granted. The author does not only tell you 
she is clever, but proves it by her conversation 
and her thoughts. The pictures of society at 
Rome are bright and humorous, the sketches 
of Italian scenery vivid and true, and there is 
a chapter describing the flight of Bruno 
after the murder of Vittorio which shows that 
power of conceiving situations and sensations 
completely removed from personal experience 
which is the severest test of the imaginative 





———. 


faculty. Not less wonderful, but more 
beautiful, is the description of the rage and 
agony of Vittorio’s father. His automatic 
wandering to the scenes of his childhood, his 
hiring of a boat in his blind desire to escape 
the following shadow of his horror, and last, 
but not least, the simple but exquisitely 
fancied device by which he is recalled to life 
and its remaining duties are as finely imagined 
as they are perfectly described. We think 
that the book should have ended with the 
death of Valeria; the attempt to console the 
reader by the marriage of Rosa to the Danish 
painter is as inadequate as a sugar-plum after 
a dose of prussic acid. 
Cosuo MonkKHOUSE. 








SOME RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THERE can be no doubt that the study of 
geography is making way in England. Our 
chief cartographers rival one another in issuing 
atlases and maps which, if they cannot equal 
those of Germany in scientific accuravy and 
clearness of delineation, are at least honestly 
executed, effective in their colouring and mark- 
ing, useful, and cheap. School books of geo- 
graphy are coming out in increased numbers; 
and those of established reputation run rapidly 
through several editions. 

We now have before us Mr. Jokn Bartholo- 
mew’s Library Chart of the World on Mercator’s 
Projection (George Philip and .Son), which 
affords an excellent example of the work map- 
makers have to do to keep pace with modern 
exploration. The wide extent of the British 
empire, the facility of oceanic voyages, the 
activity of explorers and scientific surveys— 
each and all have made the entire surface of 
the globe comparatively familiar to us. But 
the vague knowledge we all have requires to be 
tested and augmented almost every day by an 
appeal toa map. And for general purposes we 
know of none more useful than this. So far 
as regards particular countries, the compara- 
tively small scale necessarily leaves much to be 
desired. But for the study of geography asa 
science, as weil as for general reference, every- 
thing is given that could be fairly asked for. 
In comparing modern maps with old ones, 
nothing is more remarkable than the greater 
prominence which the sea now occupies. J'rom 
the point of view of physical, as opposed to 
political, geography, it is now recognised that 
the sea is at least as important as the land. 
The ocean currents, the ice-drift from the 
Poles, the deep-sea soundings—these are all 
indicated on Mr. Bartholomew’s Library Chart 
in such a way as. to teach their meaning to the 
eye; while a special inset map is devoted to 
a physical chart of the winds and of the princi- 
pal hydrographic basins. The work may be 
had either mounted on rollers or on eight 
separate sheets in a handsome portfolio. Its 
total size is about six feet by four, large enough 
for accuracy and not too large for convenient 
use. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puitrp AND Son have also 
sent us a Handy Atlas of the Counties of Ireland, 
constructed by Mr. John Bartholomew, and 
revised by Dr. P. W. Joyce. Like the pre- 
ceding, this also is very opportune in its appear- 
ance. We hear and read about obscure places 
in Ireland every day, but it may be doubted 
whether any but school children possess any 
clear idea about the position even of Irish 
counties. Here the baronies will be found 
very distinctly marked. The two points by 
which to test a map of this kind are clearness 
of printing and fullness of index. On both of 
these we have entirely satisfied ourselves, 
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A School Physical and Descriptive Geography. 
By Keith Johnston. (Stanford.) This is sub- 
stantially a third edition of the late Keith 
Johnston’s Geography, which first appeared in 
1880, with the historical sketch omitted and 
some of the elaborately printed maps. As we 
wrote in reviewing the book at the time, “ it is 
a text-book of geography, revealing in its every 
page the author’s thorough knowledge of the 
subject he deals with.” We cordially welcome 
it in its new form, published at a price that 
brings it within the range of school-books. 
When we compare it with the books from which 
we were taught ourselves, we are tempted to 
say that geography owes as much to its text 
writers as to itsexplorers. Keith Johnston was 
both. 


The Atlas Geography, by A. H. Macdonnel 
(H. K. Lewis), is written upon quite a new 
lan, which must commend itself to all teachers 
of little children. The book contains nine 
coloured maps, with nine corresponding blank 
maps; and opposite each coloured map is a list 
of the names to be learnt, printed in a beauti- 
fully clear type—an essential when the readers 
are to be children who have only just begun to 
read. Besides these, there is to each map a 
page of information. There are several ad- 
vantages in this arrangement. The separation 
of the part to be learnt by heart from the part 
of which only the matter is to be learnt saves 
confusion. The use of the book ensures the 
use of the same atlas, and the position of the 
lists opposite each map enforces upon the minds 
of the children that the two must be used 
together. The length of these lists might 
perhaps have been better proportioned to the 
importance of the maps they accompany. We 
might not grudge six months or a year spent in 
learning seventy-seven names of countries and 
towns in Europe, but the greater length of time 
which would be needed for the ninety-nine in 
Africa might be better employed. One very 
common mistake occurs in the information on 
South America—namely, that Robinson Crusoe 
lived at Juan Fernandez. It was Alexander 
Selkirk who was wrecked there, whereas the 
scene of the adventures of the mythical hero 
was some island off the mouth of the Orinoco. 
Such a fault as this, however, and one or two 
mistakes in composition, as that ‘‘ Hurope is 
not so hot, and not so cold, as any country,” 
may easily be set right by an intelligent 
teacher, so the book may be heartily recom- 
mended. 


ADOLF STIELER’sS Hand- Atlas iiber alle Theile 
der Erde. Neu Bearbeitet von Petermann, 
Berghaus und Vogel. 17.-22. Lieferungen und 
Ergiinzungsheft 1-3. (Gotha: Perthes.) We 
described the main characteristics of this fine 
atlas in our notice of the previous parts. The 
new parts, which have appeared at intervals 
of about a month, fully maintain the promise 
of the edition. They contain maps of North- 
east France (with the frontier drawn back to 
the Vosges, and ‘‘ Lothringen” and ‘‘ Elsass” 
in their German connexion); a general map of 
Germany and several of its divisions in detail ; 
Russia, Scandinavia, Hungary and its depend- 
encies, Spain, and Portugal; with plans of Lis- 
bon, St. Petersburg. Moscow, Odessa, &c. The 
completeness of the Old- World maps adapts them 
for minute and detailed research ; but they have 
& somewhat too crowded look, and the eye turns 
gladly to the maps of the New World and of 
Australia, and the large Ocean maps, in which 
the lines of the great voyages of discovery are 
marked, and even the West and East ends of 
the first Atlantic telegraph; and in which the 
ocean currents and temperatures and tides are 
Tepresented to the sight. In the map of China 
and Japan, the political divisions and European 
settlements are shown by colours. All these 
are maps for careful study, with a view to 





verifying historical or statistical accounts. Two 
maps of the starsareadded. Thesupplementary 
parts, however, are perhaps the most striking 
part of this issue, as they contain a map of the 
Mediterranean lands, in eight parts, begun by 
Petermann, and completed by Berghaus, on 
the scale of 1 : 3,500,000. No subscriber to the 
Hand-Atlas need buy these supplementary 
maps; but probably everyone will be glad to 
do so. Of late we have had some interesting 
travels in Morocco and Algeria, and nothing 
could be better than these maps for their 
illustration ; and so for other travels, such as 
Rohlt’s in the part of Africa farther East, or 
even travels so far back as Hornemann’s at the 
end of the last century. But really each map 
ought to have a minute description; and we 
can only advise our readers to see them with 
their own eyes. A part with three maps in it 
costs just two shillings ; the eight maps of the 
Mediterranean lands in the supplementary part 
cost seven shillings to subscribers, twelve to 
others. This part by itself is very attractive, 
and is coloured throughout. We suppose the 
Preface will give an account of the materials 
used, and state what parts are as yet imperfectly 
known. 


Sicnor ©. Destmont, of Genoa, has done 
good service to the history of the discovery of 
America by the publication of a monograph 
upon John Cabot (father of Sebastian Cabot), 
the discoverer of Labrador and Cape Breton 
Island prior to Columbus. The paper was read on 
August 18 last before the Societa Ligure di Storia 
Patria, of which the author is vice-president. 
He examines carefully all the authorities re- 
lating to the subject, and prints (with references) 
for the first time in one collection all the known 
official documents, notices in accounts, passages 
in contemporary chronicles or correspondence, 
in any way bearing upon John Cabot and his 
discoveries. Some of these, drawn from Spanish 
and English sources, are new. While dis- 
proving the conjecture of the late M. d’Avezac 
that a certain passage in Botoner’s Jtinerarium 
might point to a voyage by John Cabot in 1480, 
the author adduces the conclusions of Mr. Henry 
Harris, an American in Paris, who is at work 
upon a new publication on Columbus, to 
support his own that the continent of America 
was discovered by John Cabot in 1497, at least 
a year before Columbus found terra firma. In 
speaking of the probable communication between 
Cabot and Columbus, Signor Desimoni does not 
allude to the knowledge that both had probably 
obtained in Iceland and Denmark of the great 
land visited and settled by the Northmen five 
centuries before them. 


WE have also on our table revised editions 
of two geographical books that have each justi- 
fied their existence during a long course of 
years. These are the late Prof. David Page’s 
Introductory Text Book of Physical Geography, 
tenth edition, revised and enlarged by Charles 
Lapworth (Willizm Blackwood and Sons); and 
Prof. William Hughes’ Cluss-book of Modern 
Geography, with Examination Questions, new 
edition, revised by J. Francon Williams (George 
Philip and Son). 


Early Glimpses, by J. R. Blakiston (Griffith 
and Farran), may also be added to our tist, for, 
though not itself exclusively geographical (in 
the extended use of that term now in fashion), 
it is intended to be used as introductory to a 
series of geographical readers by the same 
author known as ‘‘ Glimpses.” We entertain 
no doubt that such a book as this, interesting 
in its subject, simply but not childishly written, 
and profusely illustrated with fairly good wood- 
cuts, will meet with the success that it deserves. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Browntne is expected home from Venice 
at the end of the first week in November. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Skene, the well- 
known author of Celtic Scotland and other 
works, has been appointed Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland, in succession to the late 
Dr. John Hill Burton. We venture to join in 
the general approval with which this appoint- 
ment will be everywhere received. 


TaE Rev. Dr. J. Cameron Lees, of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, who has just been appointed 
one of her Majesty’s chaplains for Scotland, in 
room of the late Dr. Watson, of Dundee, is 
understood to be the author of the remarkably 
clever Highland story of Stronbuy, which was 
recently reviewed in our columns, 

WE learn from the Scotsman that the Rev. 
W. Robertson Smith, late professor at Aberdeen, 
has been nominated for the eldership of the 
Frea High Church, Edinburgh, of which Dr. 
Walter C. Smith is minister. 

Pror. SEELEY’s history lectures at Cam- 
bridge are so fully attended that the polite 
undergraduates, who give up their seats to 
ladies, have to stand in the passages and outside 
the door. It is at present the pursuit of history 
under difficulties for them. Note-taking on 
the top of one’s cap for an hour is a wearisome 
occupation. Suggestions are being made that 
the university should either provide its popular 
lecturer with a larger room, or that his lectures 
should be given in the north hall at Newnham 
on alternate days, in which case the ladies, 
being the hostesses, would have to seat their 
male guests, and stand in the passages them- 
selves. 


WE regret to hear that M. Louis Blanc is in 
such a weak state of health as to cause great 
anxiety to his friends. 


Tue Archduke Rudolph, heir-apparent to the 
throne of Austria, who is already favourably 
known for his narratives (privately printed) of 
his hunting expeditions, is said to have written 
an account of his travels in the East, which 
will be published shortly in Vienna in two 
volumes. 


THE Boston Literary World says:—“ There 
could be no better Garfield monument than an 
international copyright treaty; and we hope 
that President Arthur will do his part to have it 
erected.” 


Ir may not be generally known that a private 
Act of Parliament, passed in the session of 1880, 
was required to enable the Duke of Marlborough 
to break the settlement of the Blenheim estates 
so far as regards the sale of the Sunderland 
Library. 

WE understand that the first azticle in the 
Edinburgh Review upon Dean Stanley, which 
has attracted so much attention, is from the 
pen of Sir G. Cox. 

Jupcine only from internal evidence, we 
have little hesitation in saying that the hostile 
criticism on the textual basis of the Revised 
Version which appears in the new number 
of the Quarterly comes from Dean Burgon. 


Mr. RossETrI's poems are having a great 
sale. We hear that fifty copies of both volumes 
were sold from one shop in the Strand in an 
hour on the day they came out. 


Cravcer’s gay and artful Oxford clerk, the 
‘‘hendé Nicholas,’ who beguiled his host the 
Carpenter and his winsome wife, was wont to 
sing a pious hymn to the music of the Psaltery 
that lay on his press :— 


‘* And all aboue | ther lay a gay Sautrie 
On which | he made a nyghtes melodie 
So swetely | that al the chambre rong 
And Angelus ad Virginem he song.” 
(Ellesmere MS., Six-Text, p, 92, 
Group A, § 4, 1, 3216.) 
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Tho tune to which this hymn was sung, with 
its words in Latin and English, has been 
found by Father Couch in a thirteenth-century 
MS. in the British Museum, and has been 
sent by him to Mr. Furnivall. The lines 
will be forthwith autotyped for the Chaucer 
Society, and issued this year. We hope to be 
able to print the English version of the hymn 
next week. 


Messrs. R. Hitt anv Co., of the Mercury 
Press, Bedford, will shortly issue a folio edition 
of the Domesday of Bedfordshire, Englished 
and extended, with a comprehensive Introduc- 
tion, by the late Rev. W. Airy. Only 150 
copies will be printed, of which more than 
ninety are already spoken for. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Charles Elton’s 
book on Origins of English History, which has 
been awaited with so much interest in many 

uarters, is on the eve of publication by Mr. 
ernard Quaritch, the whole having passed 
through the press with the exception of the 
Index, The author’s object has been to re- 
construct, by the methods of modern scientific 
research, the history of these islands from the 
time of the first references in the Greek geo- 

aphers down to the conversion of the Anglo- 
~_e to Christianity. It is, therefore, in 
method rather than in subject that this work 
will differ from the Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tannica (1848); but we venture to anticipate 
that the change in method will produce a 
revolution in the opinion of those who are not 
aware how much can be recovered, by patient 
research and criticism, about the prehistoric 
eriod of England. Among other points, Mr. 
Elton has succeeded in piecing together the 
scattered fragments that have come down to us 
of the travels of Pytheas in the fourth century 
B.C, thus showing how the description of 
Britain by an eye-witness at that early date 
influenced subsequent Greek geographers. Re- 
course is had to the kindred sciences of language 
and anthropology for a critical analysis of the 
many various races that have at one time or 
another occupied Britain, and who must each 
have left some traces in the existing popula- 
tion. And, as might be anticipated from 
the author of the standard books in our law 
libraries upon ‘‘ Copyhold”’ and “ Gavelkind,”’ 
special attention has been paid to the curious 
old eustom of ‘‘ borough-English.” Wemay add 
that Mr. Elton’s pages have had the advantage 
of being read in proof by Sir H. Maine. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN will shortly issue in 
book form his series of “ Vignettes from Nature ” 
which have appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The volume will be published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 


‘WE believe that Mr. Alfred E. Hake will con- 
tribute an article upon George Borrow to Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for November. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock, we hear, will shortly pub- 
lish a collection of sonnets by English writers, 
old and new, edited by Mr. T. H. Hall Caine, 
who prefaces the collection with an essay on the 
English sonnet which is likely to raise import- 
ant points for discussion regarding its origin and 
structure. 


Mr. BERNARD QuariTcH has now ready the 
conclusion of Capt. Richard F. Burton’s 
monumental work on Camoens. Zhe Lusiads, 
Englished by Capt. Burton and edited by his 
wife, appeared last year in two volumes. The 
present work, which is also in two volumes, 
consists of a Life of the poet (in which, as might 
be expected, special attention is paid to his 
travels); a Commentary upon the Zusiads; and 
an exhaustive Bibliography of all Camoens 
literature. At the end comes a review by Mrs. 
Burton of her reviewers. It is with some 
satisfaction that we find that ‘‘ our withers are 





unwrung.” We believe that Capt. Burton is 
shortly about to start on a visit to the West Coast 
of Africa. 


Mr. Vicror LonemANs is preparing a new 
edition of Chaucer’s beautiful and humorous 
poem, The Parlement of Foules, from the parallel 
texts of it printed for the Chaucer Society by 
Mr. Furnivall. Mr. Longhans has had the 
inestimable advantage of a four days’ thorough 
study and discussion of the poem and its MSS. 
with Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the Cambridge 
University Librarian, and we look forward with 

reat interest to the appearance of his edition. 


Messrs. HoppER AND STOUGHTON will pub- 
lish immediately the Autobiography of Count 
Campello, whose recent secession from the Papal 
Church has attracted so much attention. The 
English translation has been revised by the 
Rev. William Arthur, who will also write an 
Introduction. 


A NEW work on Chronograms, by Mr. James 
Hilton, containing a collection of nearly 3,000 
examples from various countries, illustrated 
with facsimiles, is in the press, and will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. R. H. Mason, author of Norfolk Photo- 
graphically Illustrated, has in preparation a new 
county history of Norfolk, to be published by 
subscription. It will be mainly based upon 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, of which the 
last edition appeared in 1829. But Mr. Mason 
promises not only to write up the history of 
the present century, but also to avail himself of 
the ‘new materials disclosed by the revival of 
antiquarian and historical research. Special 
attention will be given to the pedigrees of the 
chief county families, and to biographies of 
Norfolk worthies. The number of illustrations 
to be included will depend upon the amount of 
support that Mr. Mason receives. He proposes 
to issue the work in parts, each of about 150 
large quarto pages, at intervals of about three 
months. Any advice or assistance in the work 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. R. H. 
Mason, 2 Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 


Mr. Henry Craik, formerly scholar of 
Balliol College, and now of the Education 
Department, has in preparation a Life of 
Jonathan Swift, which will be published by 
Mr. John Murray. 


THE same publisher also announces Speeches 
and Addresses, Political and Literary, delivered 
in the House of Lords, in Canada, and else- 
where by the Earl of Dufferin. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish, under the title of A Christian Woman, 
Mdme. Guizot de Witt’s Life of Mdme. Jules 
Mallet, née Oberkampf, translated by Mrs. 
H. N. Goodhart, with a Preface by the author 
of John Halifax, 


Amonc the new works of fiction announced 
by Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son are 7he 
Freres, by Mrs. Alexander, author of The Woo- 
ing ot; The Senior Partner, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, author of The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens; A Basil Plant, by Ethel Coxon; and 
Zoe, by Lady Violet Greville. To their cheap 
series of ‘‘ Favourite Novels” the same pub- 
lishers will shortly add Werner’s No Surrender, 
translated by Mrs. C. Tyrrell ; Hector Malot’s 
No Relations, translated by May Laffan ; Look 
Before you Leap, by Mrs. Alexander; and 
Policy and Passion, by Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


Messrs. F, V. Wi1TE AnD Co., who may now 
fairly claim to stand upon their own reputation 
as publishers of novels, will issue immediately 
Two Men and a Maid, by Harriett Jay, author 
of The Queen of Connaught; and Z'wo Rival 
Loves, by Annie L. Walker. ‘They also promise 
during the coming season novels by Mrs. Eiloart, 








Mrs. Church (Florence Marryat), Mrs. Compton 
Reade, Mr. Robert Buchanan, and others. 


Mr. Wo. E. A. Axon is contributing a paper 
on ‘*Luxury, Ancient and Modern,” to the 
forthcoming Companion to the Almanac. 

Mr. GEoRGE Hovucuron, who has just pub- 
lished in London with Messrs. Triibner a revised 
edition of his legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk, has in 

reparation, as the result of his studies in Ice- 
andic literature, a narrative poem, to be entitled 
Six Flights of the Dragons, which will embody 
legends regarding the discovery and early 
occupation of the ‘‘ Vinland,” or ‘Now England 
Coast, by the Northmen. 

Prov. SKEAT’s Etymological Dictionary, men- 
tioned in our last number, will not be quite 
ready for issue on November 1, as announced, 
It is, however, nearly finished, and may be 
expected to appear in the course of the month. 


We are glad to find from that useful 
periodical, the Western Antiquary, that there is 
some chance of a ‘‘ Bibliography of Devonshire” 
being undertaken on the model of Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney’s excellent Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis. Mr. Davidson’s Bibliotheca Devoniensis, 
now somewhat out of date, would afford a good 
nucleus tv work upon ; and no better editor-in- 
chief could be found than Mr. J. B. Davidson, 
son of the compiler. 

WE learn from the Jewish Chronicle that Mr. 
Louis B. Abrahams is engaged in writing a 
Bible History for Jewish Youth, which has 
received the express sanction of the Chief Rabbi. 


Mr. Curaup WARREN writes to us that he is 
about to issue a work of a somewhat novel 
character “for the drawing-room table.” This 
is a small volume, containing life-size outlines 
of the Hands of several celebrated persons. If 
this other similar yolumes are pro- 
mised. 


THE subject of the inaugural address to be 
delivered by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, Head- 
master of Clifton College, as President of the 
Education Society, will be ‘‘ The Morality of 
Public Schools, and its Relation to Religion.” 
Mr. Wilson’s antecedents, as author of the 
essay ‘‘On teaching Natural Science in 
Schools,” and as the founder of the Geometrical 
Reform Association, are sufficient warrant that 
the delicate subject that he has chosen will be 
treated ably, fearlessly, and in a catholic spirit. 
The official report will be published in the 
November number of the Journal of Education. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on October 22, reports in con- 
nexion with Titus Andronicus were presented 
from the following departments :—Biblical and 
Religious Allusions, by Miss Florence W. 
Herapath ; Instrumental Music, by Mr. Charles 
H. Sanders; and Plants, by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, 
of Manchester. Mr. C. P. Harris, B.A., read 


‘a note on ‘‘ Aaron.” The following communi- 


cations were also read :—‘‘ On the Authorship 
of Titus Andronicus,” by Rev. H. P. Stokes; 
‘Stray Notes on Zitus Andronicus,” by Dr. 
J. E. Shaw; and ‘A Vindication of Titus 
Andronicus,” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths. 

THE Council of the Institute of Bankers of 
London have adopted Mr. Henry Dunning 
Macleod’s works as text-books of economic 
science and banking. 


THE November number of the North American 
Review, which corresponds to our own Nineteenth 
Century, will contain a long article by Col. 
Robert Ingersoll, giving his reasons for religious 
unbelief; and another by Lord Blandford, on 
‘‘England’s Hereditary Republic,” which aims 
at showing that England is as good a republic 
as the United States. 

Mr. James RussEtt LowE tt will contribute 
a lyrical poem suggested by the Phoebe bird to 


| the Century (late Scribner’s) for Noyember, 
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WE learn from the Nation that Mr. Hubert H. 
Bancroft, whose library of 35,000 volumes has 
recently been transferred to a fire-proof build- 
ing in San Francisco, will begin next year the 
publication of his History of the Pacific States, 
which will include all the territory from Central 
America to Alaska. 


Tue reading public in Germany will ap- 
parently have to take measures to protect itself 
against a conspiracy of authors and publishers. 
The Magazin fur die Literatur des In- und Aus- 
landes, which has with the present month 
become the official organ of the Association of 
German Men of Letters, seriously advocates 
an addition to the general law of literary prop- 
erty, by which the purchaser of a book shall be 
prohibited from lending it out without the 
express sanction of the author, to be obtained 
only on payment of a high royalty. This latest 
suggestion of copyrighters run mad is, of course, 
aimed at circulating libraries, the growth of 
which is said to be tending to diminish the sale 
of books in Germany. In America, on the 
other hand, as Prof. Goldwin Smith pointed out 
the other day, the absence of international copy- 
right, by promoting a wide sale, is'injuriously 
affecting the prosperity of libraries. 

THE commission at St. Petersburg appointed 
to conduct the publication of the letters and 

apers of Peter the Great announces that it 
Sone to begin the work of printing before the 
close of the present year. It is known that 
some of Peter’s letters are in private hands, 
though their precise whereabouts has not been 
ascertained. All persons, therefore, who may 

ossess any documents written or signed by 
fim are requested to forward them to the com- 
mission, which guarantees, on its part, their 
safe return, and also, by way of thanks, a copy 
of their forthcoming publication. 


Pror. H. von SYBEL has just published with 
the firm of Fleischer, of Leipzig, a second 
edition of his History of the First Crusade. 
This is practically a new work, as the author 
has incorporated the additions which the re- 
searches of forty years—the period which has 
elapsed since the appearance of the first edition 
—have made to the materials for the history of 
the Crusades. 


Pror. GEORG BRANDES will shortly publish, 
with Riitten and Loening, of Frankfort, a new 
book, entitled Litteratur-Bilder aus dem neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. 


THE library of the lamented Prof. Lotze will 
be sold next April by Herr Dieterich, of 
Gottingen. 

Pror. V. THoMsEN, of Copenhagen, is pre- 
paring an edition, in Swedish, of his work upon 
the relations between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia, which was originally delivered in 


the form of lectures at the Taylor Institution, 
Oxford, in 1876. 


M. A. BELJAME, whose excellent work on the 
condition of letters in England in the eigh- 
teenth Century we hope to notice shortly, has 
chosen as the subject of his thesis for the 
degree of doctewr-es-lettres in the Paris faculty 
of letters the question, ‘‘ Quae e gallicis verbis 


in Anglicam linguam Jobannes Dryden intro- 
duxerit.” 


Tux number of the Historical Messenger 
(Istoricheski Viestnik) for October contains an 
account of the unveiling of a monument erected 
at St. Petersburg over the grave of the cele- 
brated Russian poet Nekrasov. At least 2,000 
people were present at the ceremony. The bust 
of the poet, which is pronounced to be an 
excellent likeness, is placed on a column of 
black marble. 

Sicnor ANToNIO BATTISTELLA gives in the 
Rassegna Settimanale a description of a Passion 
lay which he witnessed last Good Friday in a 


village of Calabria. It was acted from a text, 
partly printed and partly in MS., with no 
author’s name or date, which Signor Battistella 
is disposed to assign to the seventeenth century. 
Spectators came from all the country side, but 
all the actors were from the one village. The 
women’s parts were taken by young men. The 
‘* properties”? were borrowed in part from the 
theatre of a neighbouring town. There was 
no pretence at a stage, for both actors and 
audience moved on tegether from place to 
place as the scene was supposed to shift. The 
speaking was a sort of monotonous chant, with 
little gesture; but some of the actors threw 
themselves about as if possessed. Realism was 
carried so far as to represent the actual process 
of crucifixion. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


[WirH reference to the recent overwhelming 
loss of fishing boats, with their crews, on the 
East coast of Scotland, we take the liberty to 
quote the following from the Scotsman :—] 
“NOO WILLIE’s AWA’. 
“ Noo Willie’s awa’, and will never come hame 
To Euphie, and Ailie, and me; 
*Mid the roar o’ the win’, and the rush o’ the faem, 
Our bonnie boat sank in the sea. 
“ Noo Willie’s awa’, for the Lord took them a’, 
And He kens what is best for me ; 
I wish I could pray, but I canna ava, 
And the tear’ll no come to my e’e. 


‘¢ Noo Willie’s awa’, and my heart is in twa,’ 
And the weans are aye speerin’ at me; 
O, mither, what ails thee? Is faither awa’ ? 
Will he never come hame frae the sea ? 
‘¢ Noo Willie’s awa’, God pity us a’[! 
O what is to come o’ us three ? 
If God sent the blast that took Willie awa’, 
He will surely sen’ comfort to me. 


“G. R. M.” 








OBITUARY. 
BARON JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD. 


By the death, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
of Baron James Edward de Rothschild, of 
Paris, son of the late Sir Nathaniel de Roth- 
schild, of London, which took place suddenly 
on October 25, French literature and biblio- 
graphy sustain a severe loss. The Baron was 
a large collector of books and MSS. of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries ; 
and he leaves an elaborate catalogue of his 
library of upwards of 500 pages, illustrated 
with wood-cuts, nearly through the press. He 
was one of the founders of the Société des 
Etudes juives; and has given important aid 
to the study of French literature by his con- 
tinuation of M. de Montaiglon’s fecweil des 
Poésies frangaises des 15° et 16° Siecles. In him 
the Société des anciens Textes francais, too, 
loses one of its most able and valued members. 
The volumes of Le Mystére du viel Testament 
were edited by him at his own cost. The series 
is not finished; but it is hoped that other 
friends to the society’s work may be found to 
complete what he so well began. ' 





NEXT week we hope to give a full notice of 
the life and work of Prof. Bliintschli, who died 
suddenly at Carlsruhe on October 21. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the China Review 
opens with a continuation of Mr. Parker’s 
graphic account of a journey in Sz Ch’uan. 
This part of the empire has of late been so 
much travelled over that it will ere long be- 
come as well known as Switzerland to readers 
of literature on China, except, possibly, such a 





one as the querist who asks in the present 


number of the Review for an explanation of 
the common rite of buying water to wash the 
corpse of a deceased parent. ‘‘J.,” for so this 
writer signs himself, is evidently unacquainted 
with such works as Archdeacon Gray’s China 
or with Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese. 
The list of Miao-tsz words which Mr. Parker 
gives at the end of his paper is a useful con- 
tribution to a knowledge of the language of 
these aboriginal tribes. Someare plainly taken 
from the Chinese, but the great majority are 
pure Miao-tsz. The laws affecting the sale and 
mortgage of land and houses are the subjects 
of the chapters of the Zu-li, or ‘‘ General 
Code of Laws,” which Mr. Jamieson trans- 
lates for us in this number. In the succeeding 
article, ‘‘H. K.” advocates strongly the open- 
ing of a trade route to Yunnan by the Red 
River in Annam. There is much to be said in 
favour of his view, but at the same time Russia 
has no doubt found the true road to Western 
China through the Kia-yu Pass. ‘‘ A Chinese 
Planchette Séance,” translated from a native 
novel by Mr. Balfour, is a good description of 
one phase of Chinese spiritualism, and displays 
a touch of that weak side of our nature which 
above all makes the whole world kin. Mr. 
Jordan’s translation of the ‘‘ Record of Services 
by Chinese Officials, written by themselves,” 
is valuable as showing the variety of duties— 
military, judicial, and administrative—which 
energetic mandarins are compelled to perform ; 
but it is not interesting. ‘‘Some Historical 
Sketches” and ‘‘Three Brief Taoist Essays” 
bring to a conclusion the original articles, which 
are tollowed by notices of the recent Customs 
Report on Silk; M. Imbault-Huart’s ‘‘ Recueil 
de Documents sur |]’Asie centrale ;” “ Cochin- 
chine francaise, Excursions et Reconnais- 
sances;” “‘l'he Chrysanthemum ;” ‘‘ The Chi- 
nese Recorder;” ‘‘ Routes in the Chinese 
Province Dshy-li;” and by Notes and Queries. 


THE October number of Le Livre does not 
offer very much of interest. M. Honoré Bon- 
homme concludes his valuable series of articles 
on the “Cabinet des Fées”—the fairy-tale 
writers of the late seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth century—bringing the list down to 
Moncrif, Caylus, and their contemporaries. 
There is no doubt that M. Bonhomme is right 
in supposing that the popularity of the style 
was due, at least in part, to the ease with which 
it lent itself to the purposes of covert personal 
and even political satire; but the accidental 
excellence of the examples which Perrault and 
Hamilton set of it must be taken into account. 
An inetalment of “‘ La Reliure illustrée” and 
a short paper on the marriage of Cagliostro 
complete the first part of the number, the sole 
illustration of which represents a very hand- 
some mosaic binding in brown-red and white, 
of the sixteenth century, from the Didot Collec- 
tion. In the ‘‘Current Bibliography” section 
it is somewhat amusing to note the calmness 
with which the American correspondent of Le 
Livre includes reprints of English works in his 
notices without the least hiut to his French 
readers of the fact of importation. 


SENor BEcERRO DE BENGOA gives a short 
résumé of scientific discovery in 1881 in the 
Revista Contemporanea of October 15. Luis 
Barthe continues his defence of Robespierre, 
and Rodriguez Ferrer his interesting account of 
a scientific excursion to the mines of Almaden. 
Gen. Fernandez de Cordova, in his narrative 
of the Spanish expedition to ltaly in 1849, cites 
the original act of abdication made by Charles 
Albert in Tolosa, Guipuzcoa, April 3, 1847. 
A. Mentaberry, in his “Juventad Dorada,” 
collects anecdotes showing the state of chivalry 
in Spain in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
From the “Guia de Simancas,” by Diaz San- 
chez, we learn that the Archivo possesses 4,511 





bundles of papers relating to the Inquisition, 
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from 1520 downwards, catalogued as they refer 
to the Supreme Council or to the separate 
provinces, 








THE RECENT AMERICAN CONGRESS 
AT MADRID. 
I. 

[This paper has been unavoidably delayed 

through the loss of Padre Fita’s MS. in the 
Spanish post. ] 
I propose to treat of the scientific side only of 
this Congress. Other journals have told of the 
warm reception which the King, the Munici- 
pality of Madrid, and the Duke of Veragua 
(a lineal descendant of Christopher Columbus), 
with hearty accord, gave to the savants of both 
hemispheres. The substantial product, the 
practical result, of this select assembly is what 
the readers of the ACADEMY will be anxious to 
hear of. 

Sept. 25.—The first meeting, held in the 
great hall of the University of Madrid, with 
Alphonso XII. for president, was opened by 
a speech from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. M. Bamps, of Belgium, secretary of the 
last Congress at Brussels, then read an abstract 
of the proceedings at that meeting, and indi- 
cated the subjects proposed for deliberation at 
the present Congress. The young King, in an 
eloquent discourse, in terse and graceful ex- 
pression, touched on all points of interest with 
an intelligence which left nothing to be desired. 
I said to myself, while listening to his Majesty, 
that he had been educated in England, and 
that the two nations which have most con- 
tributed to the colonisation and civilisation of 
America were admirably represented at the 
Congress by the successor of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the great monarchs whom Prescott 
has so well described ; and I also thought that 
the Order of the Garter, granted by your 
gracious Sovereign to our young King, perfectly 
accorded with the part which he was then 
acting. Honi soit qui mal y pense. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, the audience accom- 
panied the King and Queen to the American 
exhibition, which had been arranged in the 
courts and galleries of the Ministry of the 
Colonies. The catalogue classifies the objects 
exhibited as Prehistoric, Historic, Linguistic. 
Of these I shall speak more in detail later. 
The Royal Academy of History had offered its 
largest room for the subsequent meetings. Two 
were held daily, from nine to eleven o'clock, 
and from two to four. 

Sept. 26.—Presidents: M. P. Gaffarel and 
Prince Gortschakoff (the Russian ambassador 
at Madrid). The subjects were history and 
prehistoric archaeology. M. Beauvais, the emi- 
nent Scandinavian scholar, read a report upon 
the new sources of information which he has 
discovered on the Northern, and especially on 
the Irish pre-Columban, colonisation of America. 
Seiiors F. de Castro and Rodriguez Ferrer ex- 
amined the fossil remains found in the Island 
of Cuba with a view to establish that the 
island was attached to the American continent 
at least during the Tertiary period. Messrs. 
Noro and Colson threw light on the debated 
questions concerning the voyages of Jean de 
Fuca and of Ferrer Maldonado. M. Neusset 
gave a list of works published up to this time 
in Germany on the indigenous monuments of 
America. Seiior Botella, a distinguished geolo- 
gist, presented to the Congress a map of 
Atlantis, the great island which he figured as a 
horseshoe, at its extremities almost touching 
both old and new continents, at a time when it 
could not be said, Lt penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos, for the British Isles, as well as 
Iceland and Greenland, became fragments only 
after the catastrophe which submerged Atlantis. 
Senor Botella’s proofs weré drawn from prin- 
ciples and facts of geology and of natural 


history. M. de Saussure also took up the 
geological question of the West Indian archi- 
pelago. The axis of elevation of the Isle of 
Cuba proves its existence in the most distant 
ages ; but greater precision in fixing the charac- 
ter of the fossil remains is still needed, and 
especially the facts relating to the human jaw- 
bone, which is the oldest at present known in 
the Americas. After M. de Saussure I spoke, 
in order to show, documents in hand, the falsity 
of a passage in Washington Irving’s Life and 
Voyages of Columbus, viii. 2 :— 

‘Accompanied by a band of malcontents, he and 
friar Boyle took possession of some ships in the 
harbour, and set sail for Spain; the first general 
and apostle of the New World thus setting the 
flagrant example of unauthorised abandonment of 
their post.” 


I endeavoured especially to prove that Friar 
Boyl was authorised both by the Pope and by the 
Catholic Kings to quit his post. I cited the 
text of the Authentic Bull, of which an author- 
ised copy has been furnished me by Card. 
Simeoni, and which, moreover, is given by 
Raynaldi, the continuerof Baronius. There we 
have clearly “accedendi et quamdiu volueris 
commorandi ” in the pontifical act addressed to 
Friar Boyl as the first apostle of the New 
World. I then quoted the letter of the Catholic 
Kings, addressed also to Friar Boyl, dated 
Segovia, August 16, 1494. The text is un- 
published, but is to be found in fol. 66 of the 
original Register of the royal secretary, Ferdi- 
nand Alvarez. This register, from the Archivo 
de Indias at Seville, was exhibited at the Con- 
gress. Friar Boyl explained to the Kings the 
bad condition of his health, and they, while 
praising his exertions, granted him leave to 
return, if he thought it his duty sotodo. I 
adduced also other less essential points; and, 
proofs in hand, I demonstrated that Friar Boy], 
at the time of his voyage to America, was not a 
Benedictine monk, but of the Order of St. 
Frangois de Paule. After me the Abbé Louvot 
conclusively refuted the book of Ménasseh ben 
Israel with regard to the Jewish colonists of 
America, and was supported by M. J. Vinson. 
Lastly, Senior Zaragoza spoke at length on the 
inter-oceanic canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama projected by Spain in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and even during the life 
of Ferdinand, in 1508. Hernando Cortéz went 
specially to Tetuantepec on this affair. After 
the meeting a visit was paid to the Jardin des 
Plantes established by Charles III., which is 
very rich in American plants, and in collections 
of seeds and herbals. Seiior Colmeiro, the 
director, there addressed the visitors. I must 
not omit one incident of this session, though 
wholly foreign to science. On the motion of 
Mr. Houghton, the correspondent of the 
Standard, and of Prince Gortschakoff, a tele- 
gram of condolence was forwarded to Mrs. 
Garfield. 

Sept. 27.—Presidents: Seiior Peralsa, | of 
Costa Rica, and M. de Saussure. M. Gaffarel 
read an erudite paper on the traditions current in 
mediaeval times with regard to islands and cities 
existing, or supposed to exist, beyond the usual 
range of Atlantic navigation. Senor F. Duro, 
secretary of the Congress, read a highly inter- 
esting report on the voyages of the Basques 
during the Middle Ages, showing that they had 
already touched at Newfoundland in the 
twelfth century. Lastly, M. Bamps read a 
detailed account, by Mr. Barber, of ancient 
pottery in both Americas. He endeavoured to 
prove that this fabrication had a double origin 
and development, clearly to be distinguished, 
and the methods of which are no longer a secret. 
Other papers of less general interest followed. 

Sept. 28.—Presidents: Dr. lLeemans, of 
Leyden, and Seiior Pacheco Zegarra, of Peru. 
M. de Charency gave a sketch of the linguistic 
question, speaking in detail of the structure 











of the verb in the languages of Central America, 
Next I attempted to elucidate the question of 
the Basque verb, and of its relations with the 
American. From this point of view I insisted 
on the necessity of investigating the 
remains of the Euskara in ancient monu. 
ments; and, strong in my discovery of the 
Early Basque vocabulary, I showed how 
many words and lost forms might be ex- 
pected yet to be found before a decision could 
be given on this debated question. I also pre- 
sented the Celtiberian plate lately discovered 
near Siguenza, which I published in the last 
number of the Boletin of the Royal Academy 
of History. The deciphering of the characters 
is well-nigh a certainty; but the language is yet 
undiscovered, and we are left in as much un- 
certainty as in the case of the Etruscan monu- 
ments. Still, the phonology is very like that of 
the Pays-Basque ; the first word of the tablet, 
‘* Arregorratoks,” the ethnic rame of the 
Numantines, naturally points to the language 
in which we find, as very ancient names, 
‘* Arregorriaga,” &c., &c. M. Vinson ampli- 
fied and illustrated these data; and, on the 
motion of M. Fabié, the Congress voted that a 
Chair of Basque should be founded in the 
University of Madrid. Seiior Rada presented 
to the Congress the noble work of M. Rosny, 
in which he, like a new Champollion, en- 
deavours to explain the hieroglyphs of America, 
There is no need to speak of this well-known 
name to the readers of the ACADEMY. Several 
other works were presented, of which I mention 
only those of M. Harlez, Professor of Zend and 
Sanskrit at Louvain, on the languages of 
Central America. 

I send you the Catalogue of objects in the 
exhibition which was open during the meet- 
ing of the Congress. This will be valuable to 
anyone interested in American studies, from the 
number of MSS. whose whereabouts it gives 
and whose contents it describes. A second 
paper will say something about the most im- 
portant objects in this Catalogue. 

Five Fira. 








HEBREW TRANSLATIONS. 


WE take the following, almost verbatim, from 
a recent number of the Jewish Chronicle :— 
One of the most interesting facts about 
modern Jewish literature is the large number 
of works that have been translated into Hebrew 
within quite a recent period. It is scarcely 
too much to say that specimens of all the great 
literatures of the world now exist in modern 
Hebrew, which is as nearly as possible written 
in a purely Biblical style. The New Testament 
has of course been frequently translated, chiefly 
for conversionist purposes; but the last render- 
ing by Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, now ina 
third edition, is a model of Hebrew and a 
marvel of accuracy. The Koran, too, has been 
partly translated, but not yet finished. The 
whole of the Apocrypha has been done into 
Hebrew by Dr. 8S. I. Frankel, while the 
voluminous works of Josephus also exist ina 
version by Kalman Schulmann. Parts of 
Philo’s works have been translated from the 
Greek, as also Aristotle’s Zthics and Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry. But as yet, as far as 
we are aware, none of the great Greek poets 
have been presented in a Hebrew form. In 
Italian literature, the Inferno of Dante has 
been translated by Dr. Formiggini. Parts of 
Petrarch and Tasso exist in Hebrew, and the 
Dialoghi @ Amore of “Leo Hebreous ” (Judas 
Abrabanel) have been restored to the language 
of their author. From the French, Racine’s 
Esther, by Rapaport, is the chief work with 
which we are acquainted, though Eugine Sue’s 
Mysteries of Paris and Wandering Jew have 
both reached several editions in Jewish forms. 
Turning to the language dearest to modern 
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Jews of a scholarly mind, the masterpiece of 
German literature, Goethe’s Faust, has been 
translated by M. Letteris with such success 
that it has been said that the version in 
arts excels the original. Hermann and 
Dorothea has likewise been Hebraised. A 
work so interesting to Jews as Nathan 
der Weise has found an appropriate home 
among them in their sacred tongue. It 
js needless to remark that many works of 
modern Jewish writers in German, such as 
Zunz, Geiger, and Graetz, have spread among 
their Polish brethren in a Hebrew garb. But 
to come home to England. Shakspere’s Romeo 
and Juliet and Othello now exist in the lan- 
guage of Shylock through the instrumentality 
of J. H. Salkinson, a ‘*‘ New Christian,” who 
likewise rendered Paradise Lost accessible to 
those who can only read Hebrew. It is natural 
that a book like The Pilgrim’s Progress, written 
in so Biblical a style, should go easily into the 
original language of the Bible, and it is not 
therefore surprising that the Hebrew transla- 
tion, prepared in Palestine Place, has reached 
a third edition. We believe that Robinson 
Crusoe now serves to delight the youth of 
Polish Jews in the only language that they 
read. Of later works, the Earl of Beaconsfield’s 
Alroy was issued as the feuilleton of a Hebrew 
periodical, and is about to be published in book- 
form. We may add that part of Addison, 
Ossian, Gay, Young, Goldsmith, and Pope have 
been rendered into Hebrew, that God Save the 
Queen exists in three different versions, and that 
the discussion scene of Daniel Deronda was 
communicated to the Hamagid in an almost 
literal Hebrew translation. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF MR. BROWNING’S “ PIED 
PIPER.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N,W.: Oct. 24, 1881. 


As you have told your readers how their 
favourite Piper came to be written, you may 
perhaps be willing to tell them where it 
came from. The following cutting from my 
Browning Bibliography shows. 


‘The Pied Piper. Its Story is taken from one of 
the famous Familiar Letters * of James Howell, — 
‘Section VI. Letter XLVII. To Mr.E. P.’ In 
the Index at the end, or ‘ Extract of the choicest 
matters that go interwoven ’mongst these Letters,” 
the following is cald ‘Of a muraculous accident 
happened in Hamelen in Germany.’ 
666 Sir, 

**¢T gaw such prodigious things daily don these 
few yeers, that I had resolv’d with my self to give 
over wondering at any thing; yet a passage 
happen’d this week, that fore’d me to wonder once 
more, because it is without parallell, It was, that 
som odd fellows went skulking up and down 
London-streets, and with Figs and Keasons allur’d 
little children, and so pourloyn’d them away from 
their parents, and carried them a Ship-board for 
beyond Sea, wher, by cutting theic hair, and other 
divises, they so disguis’d them, that their parents 
could not know them. 

‘*This made me think upon that miraculous 
passage in Hamelen, a Town ia Germany, which I 
hop’d to have pass’d through when I was in Ham- 
burgh, had we return’d by Holland; which was 
thus, (nor would I relate it unto you, were not 
there som ground of truth for it), The said Town 
of Hamelgn was annoyed with Rats and Mice ; and 
it chanc’d that a Pied-coated Piper came thither, 
who covenanted with the chief Burgers for such a 
reward, if he could free them quite from the said 
Vermin, nor would he demand it, till a twelve- 
month, and a day after: Lhe agreement being 
made, he began to play on his Pipes, and all the 





Rats, and the Mice, followed him to a great Lough 
hard by, where they all perish’d ; so the Town was 
infested no more. At the end of the yeer, the Pied 
Piper return’d for his reward, the Burgers put him 
off with slightings, and neglect, offring him som 
small matter, which he refusing, and staying som 
dayes in the Town, one Sunday morning at High- 
Masse, when most people were at Church, he fell to 
play on his Pipes, and all the children up and 
dowa, follow’d him out of the Town, to a great 
Hill not far off, which rent in two, and open’d, and 
let him and the children in, and so clos'd up again : 
This happen’d a matter of two hundred and fifty 
yeers'since [A.D. 1643 — 250 = 1393 a.p. +]; and in 
that Town, they date their Bills and Bonds, and 
other Instruments in Law, to this day from the 
yeer of the going out of their children: Besides, 
ther is a great piller of stone at the foot of the said 
Hill, whereon this story is engraven.t 

“** No more now, for this is enough in conscience 
for one time : So I am 

*** Your most affectionat servitor, 

[1643] ‘J. Ae 


‘** Hpistole Ho-eliane. Familiar Lerrers Domestic 
and Forren ; Divided into Six Sections, Partly His- 
toricall, Politicali, Philosophicall, Upon Emergent 
Occasions : by J. H. Esq; : One of the Clerks of 
His Majesties most Honourable Privy Councell. 
London, Priated for Humphrey Moseley ; and are 
to be sold at his shop at the Prince’s Arms in 
S. Paul’s Churchyard, 1645. 

‘*+ This is the year in which Chaucer, out in the 
cold at Greenwich, most likely wrote his Havoy to 
Scogan, then in the sun of Court-favour at Windsor. 
If Chaucer had but heard of the story, how he 
would have liked to try his hand at it ! 

**t See M. Merimée’s first chapter of his ‘ Chro- 
nique sous CharlesI.,’ where the story is also told.— 
L. Etienne,” 


F. J. FURNIVALL 








“TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 
17 Circus, Bath: Oct, 22, 1881. 

Will you allow me to tell the critic who so 
kindly alluded to my “ practised powers” in 
his review of my last novel (ACADEMY, October 
22) that I entirely agree with him in his 
estimate of Alison Patience’s character ? 

It was my deliberate intention to depict the 
character of a weak, hysterical, half-educated, 
ill-brought-up girl, with good impulses, but 
little moral backbone, and to contrast this 
woman, with her half-principle, and the no- 
principle of the man whom she married, with 
the noble qualities, true religious balance, and 
sterling worth of Hugh Petherick. 

There is no heroine in the book, but a hero. 
It has been said that no novelist of our sex can 
represent the character of a noble man without 
making him effeminate, wanting in some of 
the higher attributes of manhood, or with some 
weak flaw in his constitution. 

The sadness of my book was partly owing to 
my determination to attempt this experiment 
by dealing with contrasts. lt seemed to me 
consistent with the ‘“‘high moral purpose” 
with which your reviewer kindly credits me, to 
allow a girl, who commenced her married life 
with jilting and deceiving, to “ dree her weird” 
to the full. A second marriage would have 
relieved the sombreness which I regret in the 
story. But the death which resulted from the 
excitement caused by a final effort of chivalrous 
self-sacrifice seemed to me to be preferable in 
the case of the hero to the undertaking of a 
fresh task, of which I remarked in one of the 
final pages of my book that it ‘‘ might have 
proved to be too difficult, since there are few 
who can gather up the dropped threads of a 
misplaced trust.” Lity SPENDER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, Oct. 31,8 pm. Royal Academy: ** The Muscles,’’ 
IL., oy Prof, John Marshall. 

Tvuxspay, Nov. 1,7 30 p.m. Education: Inaugural Address, 
by the Rey. J, M, Wilson. 
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8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘The Campaign of 
Rameres II,in his Fifth Year, against Kadesh on the 
Orontes,”’ by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 

Wepnespay, Nov. 2,7 pm. Entomological. 7 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Genus Stoliczkaria, Dunc., 
and its Distinetness from Parkeria, Oarp, and Brady,” by 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan; * The Elas:icity and S rength 
Constants of Japanese Rocks,” by Mr. Thomas Gray and 
Prof. John Milne; ‘The Glacial Deposits of West 
Cumberland,” by Mr. J. D. Kendall. , 

Tuurspay, Nov. 3,8 p.m. Linnean: “ Notes on Gramineae,” 
by Mr. G. Bentham ; ** Description of Bird« from the Solo- 
mon Islands and New Britain,” by Mr. E. P. Ramsay ; 
“Report on the Arctic Driftwood collected by Capt. 
Fielden and Mr. Hart in 1875-76,” by Prof. W. R. McNab. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Atraconic and Nusaconic Ethers 
and Malic and Furnaric Acids,’ by Mr. W. H. Perkin ; 
“ Laboratory Notes, &c.,” by Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir. 

Fripay, Nov. 4, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: **The Muscles,” 
III., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m, Philological: “The Simpl Sounds of all the 
Living Slavonic Languages compard with thoze of the 
Principal Neo-Latin and Germanic Tungs,” I., by Prince 
L.-L, Bonaparte; ‘‘ Observatiuns on dhe Partial Correc- 
tiuns of English Spellings approovd by dhe Filolojical 
Society,’ by Mr. H. J. Vogin. 





SCIENCE. 


MADVIG ON THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 


Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des rémischen 
Staates. Dargestellt von Dr. J. N. Madvig. 
Erster Band. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 


THERE is reason to fear that this first instal- 
ment of the illustrious Danish scholar’s last 
work will be received with some feelings of 
disappointment. This is in part due to the 
restrictions under which he has deliberately 
laid himself in writing it. His purpose, he 
tells us, was, 

‘* so far as the character of our authorities and 
my own powers extend, to present with 
adequate clearness and lucidity a connected and 
true picture of the Roman State, and its 
historical development under definite forms and 
public institutions, in a form and with a com- 
pleteness which might satisfy at once the 
scholar occupied with the study of Roman 
literature, and the educated man who con- 
templates with serious interest the great 
phenomenon which this State presents in the 
development of the human race and of civic 
institutions.” 

Hence we have many parts of the subject 
treated in a somewhat too popular style; 
difficulties passed over lightly, and the views 
of other scholars rejected without any critical 
examination of the arguments on which they 
are based. Hence, too, we have what, in 
spite of the defence offered in the Preface, will 
very much impair the value of the work for 
scholars—an entire omission of all reference to 
other modern authorities. It is annoying to 
find frequently such phrases as “the view 
recently favoured in many quarters is without 
any support,” “everything which has been 
advanced by recent scholars on this point 
rests on entirely false hypotheses,’ and the 
like, without any means of estimating their 
justice, except such as may be vouchsafed by 
the author. In part, too, the deficiencies of 
the book arise from a cause which may well 
awaken all sympathy for the veteran scholar. 
He says: 

“T do not deny that, partly in consequence of 
an experience of many years as regards many 
products of the special literature in this depart- 
ment, partly in consequence of the dislike, in- 
creasing with years, to read many new books 
upon questions on which one has plunged deep 
into the authorities, especially if, like myself, 
one has to read with other’s eyes, and hence 
read slowly, my acquaintance with the special 
works on this subject of the last few years is 
incomplete.” 


Jt is no wonder that a scholar like Mad- 





vig is weary of the task of picking out the 
grains which may lurk in the copious chaff 
of the all but numberless ‘‘ programmes ”’ 
poured from the press. But the relief that 
1s gained by abandoning the attempt has 
to be paid for in many a slight error or in- 
completeness which would have been other- 
wise escaped. In this respect Madvig’s work 
compares very unfavourably with the Sfaats- 
recht of Mommsen, to which it is in a certain 
sense intended as a rival. No one will 
dream of accusing Mommsen of failing to 
plunge deep into the original sources ; and 
yet no contribution by a modern writer seems 
to escape his vigilant and unwearied dili- 
gence. On the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that, for the purpose which he has 
in view, Madvig’s method is much better 
suited than that of Mommsen. He does not 
start with any abstract conceptions of 
auspicia or collegialitit. After a rapid 
survey of the external conditions of the 
Roman State, he proceeds, in six chapters, 
to discuss the nature and the holders of the 
franchise, the divisions of the people, the 
form of government and the popular assem- 
blies, the Senate, the magistrates, and the 
empire. His principle is always to work 
backwards from what we find actually exist- 
ing at the times for which we have the fullest 
information—the Second Punic War and the 
next generation, and the lifetime of Cicero— 
to earlier periods, and not to construct 
hypotheses into which the recorded facts 
must be fitted as best they may. It is 
almost needless to say that there is through- 
out the fullest command of the subject- 
matter ; we feel that we are in the hands of 
a master who has that intimate knowledge of 
the original authorities only to be gained by 
the study of a lifetime. ‘This lends to much 
of the exposition a freshness and vigour 
which are rarely to be met with in an 
elaborately compiled handbook. The author 
gives no indication in the Preface whether 
any portion of the book has been delivered 
in the form of lectures; but the general im- 
pression left on the reader is that of listening 
to masterly lectures, rather than that of study- 
ing a text-book. From this point of view 
the ex cathedra utterances on controverted 
points, and the frequent brushing away of 
difficulties as “ not concerning our purpose to 
decide,” are not wholly out of place. Points 
which may be noticed as those on which he 
strongly disputes the views of Mommsen are 
the commercial importance of Rome, the 
origin of the plebs, the exclusion of the 
patricians from the comitia tributa, the 
relations of the tribes to the later 
comitia centuriata, the distinct origin of 
the two kinds of quaestors, the policy 
of Caesar, the place of the proconsular 
authority in the powers of the Emperors, and 
the source of the title princeps. His differ- 
ences from Niebuhr are still more numerous, 
but likely to meet with more general concur- 
rence. In one passage an entirely new inter- 
pretation of a much-debated passage of Livy 
(ii. 18) is put forward with great confidence. 
In recounting the origin of the dictatorship, 
Livy has the phrase consulares legere, where 
Madvig differs from all previous commentators 
by boldly taking consulares as the nominative, 
ang supposing that in the selection of a 





dictator by the Senate, which usually preceded 
his nomination by the consul, only past 
consuls had the right to take part. This at 
once reconciles Livy’s statement with the 
recorded facts. Whether it is worth while 
to do so at the cost of a somewhat bold 
historical conjecture is another question, 
Misprints of all kinds are—as is perhaps 
natural under the circumstances of issue, but 
not the less to be regretted—unusuaily 
numerous. On one point Madvig’s censure 
of Niebuhr, and that upon a legal point of 
some little importance, is based upon a text 
now antiquated. In Gaius i. 96, minus 
Latium is not a “false conjecture,” but is 
clearly given in Studemund’s apograph, pre- 
vious to which, indeed, the reading may have 
been fairly said to be doubtful. 

On the whole, this last work of Madvig’s 
must be pronounced to have a place of its 
own. It will not for a moment shake the 
supremacy of the great text-book of Momm- 
sen and Marquardt as the book of reference 
for the advanced scholar. It is far less use- 
ful for the student than the admirable 
Droit romain of Willems, which is too little 
known here, but to which 1 know nothing 
comparable in its way either in England or 
in Germany. But it gives a vigorous, clear, 
and sober statement of the leading facts in 
the Roman Constitution, and is singularly 
free from flighty hypotheses on the one 
hand, and credulous adherence to the 
authorities on the other. The book would 
be well adapted to the needs of many English 
readers; but the translator should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the modern 
literature of the subject, and able to supple. 
ment his author by frequent notes. And, 
above all, he should verify his references. 

A second volume, which may very shortly 
be expected, will deal with legal and military 
affairs, the administration of the provinces, 
public worship, and other details of govern- 
ment, A. S. Winx1ns. 








Suicide. By Henry Morselli. ‘ International 
Scientific Series.’’ (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Pror. Morsetur proclaims an intention of 
banishing from his pages every kind of philo- 
sophical discussion, an intention to which he 
is not invariably constant. So far as one can 
discover from the English ofa not always lucid 
translation, he would ascribe every suicide 
to some greater or smaller form of mental 
alienation. Mori licet cui vivere non placet 
is a maxim for which he has no respect ; and 
he will not contemplate the possibility that, 
though the mass of suicides throw away life 
foolishly, yet here and there a case may occur 
of a perfectly sane man deliberately weighing 
the circumstances, and resolving to leave 4 
useless, an unsatisfactory, a disgraceful, or 4 
painful position. 
Still, in spite of occasional rambles into 
speculation, Prof. Morselli’s book is in the 
main, as he describes it, an essay on compara- 
tive moral statistics. It is full of tables very 
carefully prepared and drawn up; and these 
give one a variety of information, undoubtedly 
curious, though not at present useful. The 
original Italian edition has been compressed 
for English readers, while the parts relating 
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to England and Wales have been enlarged. 
Ireland furnishes many facts; but we hardly 
remember any entry about Scotland. 

In the aggregate of the civilised States of 
Europe and America, voluntary death has 
increased since the beginning of the century, 
and is still increasing more rapidly than the 
growth of the population. But this result, 
true of the aggregate, is not true of all the 
single States. It holds good especially of 
the Northern countries of Europe—as Den- 
mark, Finland, or England. But still 
England is not “in the first rank,” and our 
number of suicides for the last twenty-five 
years, if not decreasing, has not largely in- 
creased. ‘‘ Each State has a specific degree 
of tendency to suicide,” just as it has to crim- 
inality, marriage, or growth of population. 
To some extent, no doubt, this depends upon 
race, in spite of the fusion of races in any one 
State. For, to take instances, Jews exhibit 
“an habitual resistance to suicide ;” Negroes, 
especially women, have an extraordinary pro- 
pensity to it. The Scandinavian stock has 
a high proportion of voluntary deaths; so 
has pure German blood; Saxony is the 
“great point of irradiation” of suicide; the 
specially Anglo-Saxon East and South of 
England have a higher average than the West 
or North ; and the departments of France are 
suicidal in proportion as they have been 
Germanised. In fact, the Isle of France, 
with 330°6 suicides to the million inhabitants, 
stands at the top of the list. 

But here other laws, or generalisations, 
about suicide come in to shake our confidence 
in this interpretation. European countries 
generally exhibit a higher average in the 
North than in the South of their territory, as 
Europe does on the whole. But Prof. 
Morselli admits that the high numbers of the 
North of France depend ‘in great measure 
on the influence of Paris.” ‘‘The moral, 
economic, and material conditions of great 
cities” seldom fail to tell. Yet London’s 
average, though great, is below that of Cum- 
berland. 

If we accept race as a factor, it will not 
surprise us to learn that tall Europeans are 
more given to voluntary death than short 
ones; and that in Italy (though not in 
France) suicide is more frequent among 
brachycephalic people. But it is more 
striking that the States “which are pre- 
eminent in crimes of blood are those where 
suicide is scarce,” as Italy and Spain. 
“Where crimes against property predomi- 
hate, suicides are more frequent.” Plains, 
again, coincide with high averages; so do 
alluvial deposits. The primary rocks give a 
‘ow proportion. Religions are pretty constant 
in the relative averages which they yield. 
For instance, in Bavaria, Prussia, Wiirtem- 
burg, and Austria “the tendency to suicide 
18 among Protestants 102°7 per million 
inhabitants ; among Catholics, 62°3;” with 
which one may compare Protestant England 
giving 67 and Catholic Ireland 16. But 
many of these and like generalisations are only 
the same thing repeated in different formulae. 
_ So too, perhaps, as to facts about the 
Influence of age, sex, or profession upon 
self-destruction. Profession has a table to 
itself; we can only notice the frequency of 
Suicide in our army, threefold that of 





civilians between twenty and forty-five years 
of age. The tendency to take one’s own life 
“augments in the two sexes in direct ratio 
with age.” England loses most men between 
forty-five and fifty-five years; but in the 
last period of life the tendency greatly 
diminishes. It is far higher among men 
than women. It is highest in June, lowest 
in December; ‘‘ all alienists are agreed as to 
the greater frequency of mental alienation 
in the summer season.” But some countries 
give a maximum in spring—that is, in the 
North, where the change of season tries the 
constitution most. The first ten days of the 
month are more fatal than the rest, especially 
the first two. Prof. Morselli suggests that 
debauchery is more common then, especially 
in large cities. ‘‘ Night is preferred by 
suicides,” probably on account of its isolation. 
Nor are persons irregular in choosing means 
of death. The rope is the most generally 
chosen; then water, then firearms. Italians 
prefer falling from a height. English sui- 
cides who employ poison (and they are chiefly 
found in our industrial districts) show a 
“constant predilection” for the same drugs. 
London specially dislikes hanging. And 
particular ages affect particular means ; 
“ above the age of eighty no Dane would slay 
himself with a pistol.’ 

Looking at things in a large way, civilisa- 
tion seems to lead to suicide. No doubt the 
general key to this is given by saying that 
“the increase of education goes pari passu 
with that of madness ;” but we would also 
submit that higher civilisation means greater 
power to look forward, both to see and to 
realise the coming series of events disagree- 
able to the sufferer. 

Lastly, Prof. Morselli lays down that 
“suicide is an effect of the struggle for 
existence and of human selection.”” It is 
simply one way in which the weaker give 
way or retire from the contest. Others go 
visibly mad ; while the “greater part of the 
conquered pays a corresponding tribute to 
early death, indigence, emigration, to crime, 
prostitution, and to physical infirmities.” 
Suicide increases with everything which 
makes life harder. It is therefore natural 
selection helped on by the good-will of the 
eliminated. Looking at it as an evil, Prof. 
Morselli says that the cure for it is “to 
develop in man the power of well-ordering 
sentiments and ideas by which to reach a 
certain aim in life; in short, to give force 
and energy to the moral character.”’ This is 
to be achieved by better education, by im- 
proving the moral condition of the proletariate, 
by ‘the moderation of egotistical tendency, 
the bridling of the passions,” the prevention 
of misery, intemperance, and dissoluteness—a 
sufficiently large programme of action. 

FRANKLIN T, Ricwarps. 








OBITUARY. 


News has reached Rome from Cairo of the 
death of Mgr. Daniel Comboni, Vicar Apostolic 
of Equatorial Africa, whose travels we have 
more than once referred to. The locality and 
circumstances of his death are not at present 
known, and the intelligence was quite un- 
expected. Mgr. Comboni was born at Limone, 
in North Italy, on March 15, 1831, and was 


j consecrated Bishop of Claudiopolis in 1877. 





—— 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

DurinG his recent visit to Davis Straits for 
the whale fishery, Capt. Adams, in the Arctic, 
penetrated as far up Wellington Channel as an 
expedition has ever been, and until he en- 
countered the Polar ice in August, by which he 
was afterwards again stopped in Barrow Straits. 
He then steered down Peel Sound to within a 
short distance of where the Hrebus and Terror 
were lost; he next visited Beechy Island, 
where there is a monument to Sir John Frank- 
lin and some of his followers. The Arctic then 
proceeded up towards the Gulf of Boothia, and 
within some fifteen miles of Fury and Hecla 
Straits Capt. Adam took on board an intelligent 
Eskimo, from whom some intelligence is said to 
have been obtained respecting the last days of 
an officer—possibly Lieut. Crozier—and two 
seamen of ;F'ranklin’s expedition. The Eskimo 
stated that these were the sole survivors of a 
party of seventeen, who reached his father’s 
hut on their way to Hudson’s Bay, but then 
succumbed to privation and fatigue. Now, 
although these statements are said to have been 
very explicit, we must bear in mind that they 
are made by an Eskimo as his recollections of 
what must have happened at least thirty-five 
years ago; and it would hardly be wise to place 
much reliance upon them. Capt. Adams has 
sent to the Admiralty some papers which he 
found. He is well known as a skilful and 
adventurous whaling captain; and he is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the success of his 
last achievement, though whales were not so 
plentiful as he could have wished. 


Lizut. DELAPoRT, of the French navy, has 
just started from Marseilles on an archaeological 
expedition to Cambodia, where he hopes to 
penetrate to, and thoroughly examine, the 
hitherto unexplored ruins of Khmer, which lie 
buried amid dense jungle. Lieut. Delaport 
held a subordinate post some years ago in a 
similar expedition, the results of which figured 
conspicuously in the exhibition of 1878. On 
the present occasion he has received influential 
support from the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, as well as from the Minister of 
Marine and the Colonies. In fact, his enter- 
prise, though originally suggested by the 
Société académique indo-chinoise, may be 
regarded as a Government undertaking. He 
takes with him a numerous staff, including 
engineers, draughtsmen, and photographers, 


Ir is stated that an expedition is now being 
organised at one of the Atlantic seaports of 
America, which is to start next May for Beacon 
Hill, in Gibson Cove, to make further investi- 
gations respecting Franklin’s expedition. Peter 
Bayne, who formed one of Hall’s party, is to 
accompany the expedition ; and on their arrival 
at Beacon Hill he is to undertake a sledge 
journey from the north-west end of King 
William Land. 


Messrs. UHARLES ScriIBNER’s Sons, of New 
York, announce a book, entitled Schwatku’s 
Search: Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the 
Franklin Records, by W. H. Gilder, who was 
second in command of the Schwatka expedition. 


THE captain of the German ship Phenix has 
reported at Callao that he has discovered a new 
island in 7° 48’ 8. lat., 83° 48’ W. long., about 
100 miles west of Punta Ahuja, to the south of 
Guayaquil. It is said to be of volcanic origin, 
aud to be about a square mile in extent and 
sixty feet above sea-level at its highest point. 


In the Legislative Assembly at Brisbane on 
September 1 it was announced that an English 
company had already offered to construct a trans- 
continental line of railway to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and that a colonial company was wil- 
ling to make one to the New South Wales border 
from Charleville, about seventy miles from 
Roma, on the road to Blackall. We presume 
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the English company must be the one in whose 
interests Major-Gen. Feilding is said to have 
undertaken his surveying expedition across 
Queensland. 


A party under Mr. Villard, which has been 
engaged in investigating the interior of 
Vancouver Island, has recently obtained im- 
portant information respecting its coal and other 
mineral resources. 


AN important discovery of diamonds is said 
to have been made in South{Africa at_a place 
called Andriesfontein, between the Hanover 
and Colesberg divisions. 


PrRE Duparquet, who is well known for 
the useful geographical work he has done in the 
region of the Okavango and Cunene Rivers, as 
well as in other parts of South-west Africa, left 
Lisbon on October 5 to return to his diocese. 
The information which Pére Duparquet_col- 
lected from personal observation and enquiry 1n 
regard to the Okavango was embodied in a map, 
which was republished in the Monthly Record of 
Geography for January last, with a summary of 
his memoir on the subject. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Burmese Jade-—Dr. H. Fischer, of Freiburg, 
who has for several years devoted himself to the 
study of jade, contributes an interesting paper 
on his favourite subject to the current number 
of the Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie. His 
paper refers chiefly to specimens which he has 
recently received from two Hungarian travellers 
—Count Széchényi and Herr Loczy—who ob- 
tained them from the neighbourhood of Mogung, 
in Burma. Some interesting particulars are 
given with reference to the mode of occurrence 
of the mineral, aud analyses of the specimens 
are cited. Dr. Fischer accompanies his descrip- 
tion of the Burmese jade by a learned discussion 
of the early relations between Asia, Europe, 
and America as revealed by the distribution of 
objects in worked jade contrasted with the 
occurrence of the raw material. 

WE regret to hear that Sir Wyville Thomson, 
best known as the head of the scientific staff on 
board the Challenger, has been compelled by ill- 
health to resign the professorship of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, to 
which he was appointed in 1870. For some 
time past he has been unable, from one cause 
or another, to perform the duties of his chair, 
which were undertaken at one time by Prof. 
Huxley and more recently by Prof. Alleyne 
Nicholson. Considerable interest will be 
aroused about the appointment of a permanent 
successor; for this is, probably, the most 
valuable professorship ot biology in the country. 


In May last, a benefactor who did not disclose 
his name placed at the disposal of the Council 
of Owens College a sum of money to provide 
certain fellowships of the value of £160 yearly, 
renewable for a second and third year, to 
be held by persons duly qualified to devote 
themselves to the prosecution of some special 
study in science or literature. At their meeting 
on the 2lst inst. the council elected, out of 
thirty candidates, the following four gentle- 
men:—In the department of Philosophy, Mr. 
Alfred Sidgwick, B.A., of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; in the department of Chemistry, Mr. 
Bohnslad Brauner, Ph. D., University of Prague, 
and Mr. Harry Baker, Dalton Chemical Scholar 
of Owens College; and in the department of 
Biology, Mr. H. Marshall Ward, B.A., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Messrs, W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co, 
announce for issue next spring an English 
version, edited by Mr. Adam Sedgwick, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of Prot. Claus’ 
Handbuch} der Zoologie, as a companion yolume 





to Messrs. Prantl and Vines’ Elementary Text- 
book of Botany, the second edition of which we 
hope to notice shortly. Hitherto Prof. Claus’ 
book has been published without illustrations 
of any kind; but for the forthcoming edition 
about 550 cuts haye been drawn by the author 
himself. 


THE important treatise on The Microscope : 
Theory and Practice, by Profs. Naegeli and 
Schwendener, announced repeatedly by the 
same publishers during the past three years, 
has at length passed through the press. It will 
be published next month. 


WE also learn that Dr. Vines has in prepara- 
tion A School Botany, adapted for the use of 
junior classes, and serving as an introduction 
to his edition of Prof. Prantl’s book, which 
again is introductory to Prof. Sachs’ great work. 


On November '4, Messrs. Wyman and Sons 
will issue the first number of a new weekly 
scientific magazine, to be called Knowledge, 
which will be edited by Mr. Richard A. 
Proctor. 


WE learn from the Nation that Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott and Co, of Philadelphia, have in 
the press a new work, entitled The Honey-Ants 
of the Garden of the Gods and the Occident Ants 
of the American Plairs, by Dr. Henry OC. 
M‘Cook, who is already known for his study of 
the agricultural ants of Texas. 


WE notice with pleasure the appearance of 
the first portion of a new edition of Dr. Ploss’s 
valuable treatise, Das Kind in Brauch und 
Sitte der Vélker, which was noticed in these 
columns on the publication of the first edition. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


BesipEs the regular ‘‘ Dictionary Evening” 
at which Dr. Murray reports every January to 
the Philological Society the progress of its 
dictionary under his editing during the past 
year, he will occupy another of the society’s 
nights this session with a paper on ‘‘ The 
History and Explanation of the Aryan Con- 
sonant-shift formulated in ‘Grimm’s Law.’ ” 


Pror. Paut MEYER has discovered and 
copied a unique aud most important un- 
catalogued MS. of 20,000 lines in Old- 
French verse, ‘‘The Life of William Earl 
of Pembroke,” containing a host of quite new 
details unknown to Prot. Stubbs and the best 
authorities on the death of Henry II., the 
history of Ireland, &c., &c. Prof. Meyer will 
give an account of the MS., with a specimen of 
its text, in the next number of the Rumania. 
The MS. was lost to the British Museum twenty 
years ago by the parsimony of the ‘Treasury, 
whose officials are so often dead to the charms 
and worth of the old skin-books. 


WE are able to give the following details of 
the long-expected work on ‘‘The History of 
English Rhythms” on which Prof. Schipper, 
of Vienna, has been engaged for some time. 
It will be in two volumes, the first of which, 
comprising the Old-English period, will be 
published at Bonn next month by Herr Emil 
Strauss (a nephew of the famous theologian). 
The book, which contains 537 pages, be- 
sides a Preface and Index, is divided into 
four parts. The first part is introductory, 
treating of the general arrangement of the 
subject, and giving definitions of metrical terms 
—viz., rhythm, accent, quantity, measure, 
rhyme—in their mutual relations. The second 
part comprises the Anglo-Saxon period, treat- 
ing in three chapters of Anglo-Saxon allitera- 
tive verse—(1) during the classical time of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, (2) during the time of 
4Eltric, and (3) of certain later poems with 
rhyme and alliteration combined. The third 


part begins with a general introduction to, and 
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description of, those rhythms which are formed 
after the Latin iambic catalectic tetrameter 
(viz., the Poema Morale and the ey or 
after the Old-French alexandrine, or short 
rhyming couplet. Then follows a chapter on 
Early-English accentuation during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, chiefly polemic, with 
the object of refuting certain theories of those 
German philologists who have attempted to 
apply Lachmann’s laws of Old High-German 
accentuation to Early-English rhythms. In 
opposition to this, Prof. Schipper has generally 
adopted the English view of the subject. The 
rest of this part is occupied with descriptions 
of the further development of alliterative verse 
in its different forms, and of the above-named 
foreign metres. The fourth part treats of 
Early-English rhymes and staves in their rela- 
tion to Mediaeval Latin, Provengal, and Old- 
French staves, and of the five-feet iambic verse 
of Chaucer and his followers. The full title of 
Prof. Schipper’s work is Altenglische Metrik, in 
historischer und systematischer Entwickelung dar- 
gestellt. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Halévy, differing from M. 
Derembourg, declared himself unable to assign 
an earlier date for the Siloam inscription than 
the reign of Hezekiah. In his opinion, the 
form of the characters is distinctly less ancient 
than on the Moabitic stone. 

Prors. W. DEECKE AND C. PAvLt have 
just published jointly (Stuttgart: Heitz) the 
first of a series of Htruskische Forschungen und 
Studien. This contains two papers, both by 
Prof. Pauli, entitled ‘‘ Noch einmal die lautni- 
und etera-Frage” and “ Nachtraege und Neues 
in Bezug auf arnéial und laréial und ihre 
Verwandten.” 

THE publishing firm of Teubner, of Strass- 
burg, announce the publication of a Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Mythology. The editor- 
in-chief is Prof. W. H. Roscher; but all im- 
portant articles are contributed by specialists, 
who will give the guarantee of their signatures. 

THE second volume of Signor Bonghi’s trans- 
lation of Plato, containing the Phaedo, will be 
published almost immediately. 








NOTES ON EGYPTOLOGY. 


From the report of the French School of Cairo 
for 1880-81, which has recently been presented 
by Prof. Maspero to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, we may form some opinion both of 
the activity of France in the department of 
Egyptology, and also of what the endowment 
of research means. Two students, MM. Bouriant 
and Loret, were told off to arrange the monu- 
ments, &c., in the museum not already classified ; 
but, in addition, each has accomplished another 
special job of his own. M. Bouriant has ex- 
amined the MSS. in the library of the Coptic 
patriarch, many of which he has found to be 
hitherto inedited, including a fragment of a 
Mempbhitic version of the Book of Wisdom, @ 
Theban version of Apostolic Constitutions (of 
which the Memphitic text was published by 
Tattani), and several Lives of Saints. 
These will be published in the Recueil of the 
school; as also will the text of the long in- 
scription of Denderah, relating to the death and 
resurrection of Osiris, together with a transla- 
tion by M. Loret. The latter has also cata- 
logued about 2,000 funereal statuettes in the 
Boolak Museum. Another student, M. Le- 
fébure, in conjunction with the two already 
named, has compiled a catalogue of the coins 
discovered during the present year at Deir-el- 
Bahari. A fourth, M. Dulac, has been studying 
the Arabic MSS. in the library of the Khedive, 
and has in hand a Chrestomathy of the Arabic 
dialect of Egypt. What has England to show 





| by the side of all this ? 
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Tux valuable Egyptological and philological 
ibrary of M. Frangois Chabas is on sale at 

aisonneuve’s, Paris. Many of the books are 
annotated by M. Chabas’ hand, and several are 
of extreme rarity. 


Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia. Per Ridolfo 
Vv. Lanzone. Part I. (Torino: Fratelli 
Doyen.) A good dictionary of Egyptian 
mythology, carried out upon a scale commensu- 
rate with the importance of the subject, has 
long been needed ; and this first instalment of 
Signor Lanzone’s work, though scarcely proof 
against criticism, bids fair to meet the general 
requirements of the case. No deity, thus far, 
would seem to be omitted, and no pains spared 
to give the fullest detail and the most ample 
references. The representative god of the pre- 
sent issue is Amen Ra; and in the twenty-six 
pages devoted to an exhaustive description 
of the attributes, functions, and pictorial char- 
acteristics of this deity Signor Lanzone has 
given ample proof of industry and learning. 
The various titles of Amen Ra alone fill three 
pages; and the literary matter is illustrated by 
no less than eighteen outlines from bas-reliefs, 
papyri, stelae, &c., and forty-one facsimiles of 
engraved scarabs. Figure 1, plate xx., by-the~ 
way, should bear the name of Amen-Khem. 
Again, Aha, the divine cow crowned with the 
disk and plumes, is described as the “spouse” 
of Osiris-Apis, and as ‘‘consecrata alle dee 
Madri che allattavano il fanciullo divino Hor; ”’ 
in support whereof Signor Lanzone quotes 
Birch, Bunsen, de Rougé, Lepsius, and Pierret. 
But he says not a word of Mariette’s treatise, 
Ia Mére d’Apis, wherein it is conclusively 
shown that the cow-headed goddess of the 
Serapeum tablets was the mother, and not the 
spouse, of the incarnate Osiris. ‘‘ Les monu- 
ments se refusent 4 nous livrer la moindre men- 
tion des épouses d’Apis”’ are the decisive words 
of Mariette (La Mére d’ Apis, p. 12). In the 
article ‘‘ Apet,” this goddess is said to wear 
“the solar disk ;”” but M. Naville has distinctly 
shown her to be a lunar deity. Such minor 
orthographical errors as Campollion (p. 71) for 
Champollion are perhaps unavoidable in a work 
facsimilated in lithography from the MS. of the 
author. This number of the Dizionario contains 
some interesting illustrations from the furereal 
papyrus of Neb-Hapt (in the Turin collection), 
representing scenes of ploughing, reaping, 
boating, cattle-driving, &c., in the fields of 
Aahlu (Elysium) ; or, as Signor Lanzone prefers 
to spell it, Aanro. The illustrations from 
scarabs also form a novel and valuable feature 
of the work; but they would be still more 
valuable if sufficiently well executed to enable 
readers to judge of their style and period. 
They ought, in fact, to have been engraved on 
wood in the best manner. 


A German translation of Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures has just been 
brought out by Messrs. Hinrichs, of Leipzig, a 
firm which seems to have made a speciality of 
Egyptological works. 


Pror. TIELE’s Comparative History of the 
Religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia has been 
translated into French by M. Collins (Paris: 
fischbacher). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Numismatic Socrety.—(Thursday, Oct. 20.) 
Jouy Evays, Esq., F.R.S., the President, in the 
Chair.—The President exhibited a penny of the 
second coinage of Henry VIL., struck at Canter- 
bury.—A unique copper coin of Shams ud Dunya 
wa ud Din Mahmud Shah was exhibited by Mr. 
Charles J. Rodgers, This coin is dated a.m. 718, 
and was struck at Delhi; and Mr. Rodgers supposes 
it to have been either issued by the usurper Wafa 
Beg during the absence of Kutb ud Din Mubarak 
Shah on an expedition to Deogur, or by those who 
disliked the rule of Wafa Beg, in order that they 





might show it to the King and accuse Wafa Beg of 
the assumption of regal functions,—Mr. Henry S. 
Gill exhibited a very rare penny of Alexander IL. 
of Scotland, struck at Forres.—Mr. Durlacher ex- 
hibited a specimen of the new Afghan medal, 
1878-80, having the portrait of her Majesty on the 
obverse, and on the reverse a company of troops on 
the march headed by an elephant, with rider, and 
bearing a cannon.—Mr. Bieber exhibited a very rare 
medal of Henry VIII., with the King’s bust on one 
side and on the other the portcullis. This medal 
appears to be of the time, and of German work.— 
Mr. Webster exhibited several very rare Anglo- 
Saxon and English coiss, among which was a penny 
of Eadwig, struck at London, one of two specimens 
known, and another of Eadgar, struck at New- 
port.—A paper was then read on “*A Medal 
of Charles V. of Spain by Giovanni Pomedello,’’ by 
Mr. T. W. Greene. This medal has the portrait of 
the King and the figure of Victory inscribing a 
shield. {t does not bear the artist’s name, but it 
has his “‘sigla,” an apple traversed by a monogram 
composed of the letters zvan, a Venetian abbrevia- 
tion of the name Giovanni. This medal raises the 
number of Pomedello’s authenticated works to 
eleven. There are several others attributed to this 
artist, but, being unsigned, their attribution may be 
considered doubtful.—Mr. Toplis communicated a 
notice of a find, at Newark, in June last, of coins of 
Henry III., struck at London and Canterbury.— 
Mr. Warwick Wroth read a paper on ‘‘ The Cultus 
of Asklepios at Pergamon, as illustrated by the 
Coinage of that City trom n.c. 400 to a.p. 268.” It 
was at Pergamon that the worship of the God of 
Medicine, which acquired considerable importance 
in Hellenistic and Roman times, had its principal 
seat ; and the coinage of that city, especially in the 
Imperial age, gives a large and interesting series 
of types relating to Asklepios and his companion 
divinities—Apollo, Telesphoros, and Hygieia. Mr. 
Wroth discussed at some length the different forms 
under which Asklepios is represented. In the early 
period he is seated on an omphalos, but in the later 
period he stands leaning on his serpent-staff. With 
the former representation Mr. Wroth identifies the 
famous statue of the god at Pergamon, made by the 
artist Phyromachos, who flourished about s.c. 240. 





Society FoR THE Promotion or HELLENIC Stupres.— 
(Thursday, Oct. 20.) 


Tue Rev. H. F. Tozer, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
—The Chairman read a paper on “ Byzantine Satire.” 
The two satires which he described were—(1) The 
Sufferings of Timarion. This work was assigned 
by Mr. Tozer to the twelfth century. It gives an 
interesting account of a descent by one Timarion into 
Hades, his meeting there with various worthies, and 
his restoration to the upper air. The circumstances 
of the piece are almost entirely adopted from pagan- 
ism, and the character of the satire is copied from 
‘ucian, who had great influence at Byzantium. (2) 
The Sojourn of Magaris in Hades. This is a later 
piece of the beginning of the fifteenth century ; its 
subject is the same as in the Timarion, but the 
society which it ridicules is still more selfish and 
corrupt.—A paper was also read by Mr. Cecil Smith, 
on ‘‘A Greek Vase,” with representations of comic 
actors or mummers disguised as birds. The writer 
maintained that, whether the scene were taken from 
the play of a comedian such as Magnes or Aristo- 
phanes, or from a popular mime of ruder character, 
in any case it helps us to realise what dress would 
be !worn by the actors and chorus in the Birds of 
Aristophanes.—A paper on ‘‘ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, was, in the unavoid- 
able absence of the writer, taken as read, 


Epvcation Soctery.—( Monday, Oct. 24.) 


Mr, F. G. Fray read a paper on “ When and in 
What Order shall Subjects be Introduced ?”” He did 
not propose to consider any detailed programme of 
subjects ; but he attempted to ascertain whether any 
general principles could be laid down as a foundation 
for such a curriculum. He considered that such 
principles existed ; first, in the recognised changes of 
rate in brain-growth at the ages of seven, fourteen, 
and twenty-one; secondly, in the law that the 
development of the individual follows that of the 
race; thirdly, in Comte’s classification of the 
sciences. He considered that these periods should be 


distinguished in education; during the first, that of 





spontaneity, under the age of seven, the child should 
receive no formal or systematic instruction, but 
should, under the mother’s guidance, be encouraged 
to enquire, and be taught only what he asked to learn ; 
during the second period, that of instruction, from 
seven to fourteon, no training should be given in 
science strictly so-called—arts, languages (not phil- 
ology), and the mis-named practical sciences forming 
the staple of the teaching ; during the third perio 
the sciences should be taught in Comte’s order, that 
being the inverse of the psychological sequence, or 
the order of interest, which should be adopted 
during the second period. The third period would 
take the subjects in the order of greatest extension in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s sense, only one science being 
taught at a time; the second, in the order of intension, 
several subjects being taught, but not introduced, 
simultaneously. 











FINE ART. 


Le Corrége: sa Vie et son Cuvre. Avec 
une introduction sur le developpement de 
la culture italienne et sur la génie de 
la Renaissance. By Marguerite Albana 
Mignaty. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


Tuts work is not simply a biography of Cor 
reggio, as might be supposed, but a prolonged 
rhapsody on “the development of the Italian 
soul”? in art at the time of the Renaissance, 
and its particular manifestation in the life 
and works of Correggio. In truth, the koown 
facts of Correggio’s life are so exceedingly 
scanty and devoid of interest that it is some- 
what difficult to build up a connected bio- 
graphy upon them. All that has been really 
ascertained concerning this fascinating master 
consists of a few entries in registers, quit- 
tances, and other legal documents, by the aid 
of which we can contrive generally to follow 
him in his work from year to year, and to 
know when he was at Mantua or Parma, or at 
home in Correggio; but beyond this all is 
inference, or more often mere hypothesis. 

In spite, however, of this scarcity of 
material, biographers, from Vasari (who in- 
vented or retailed the pathetic fable regarding 
his poverty) down to the present day, have 
always delighted in constructing Lives of 
Correggio in which the blank spaces of his 
history are filled up by the imagination of 
the writers. Mdme. Mignaty has done this 
to perfection. Few have equalled her in 
flow of speech and graceful inventive fancy. 
Take, for example, the charming way in 
which she clothes the bare fact that he was 
married in 1520 to a certain Girolama Mer- 
lini, aged sixteen, the orphan daughter of an 
armbearer to the Duke of Mantua, who 
brought her husband a considerable dowry, 
bore four children, and died, probably in 
Parma, before 1530. This is absolutely all 
that is known regarding the marriage. No 
record, no word, no tradition even, regarding 
his domestic happiness or unhappiness, exists. 
Yet Mdme. Mignaty tells us that 
‘‘Jéromine Merlini était une de ces créatures 
exquises, sensibles, et fréles qui ne semblent 
pas faites pour vivre et prospérer ici-bas; une 
de ces natures qu’un souffle replie sur elles- 
mémes, et qui soupirent aprés une autre exist- 
ence, parce qu’elles ne trouvent dans celle-ci 
ni paix, ni satisfaction, mais plutot ennui et 
degotit.” 

This sensitive young creature fell in love with 
Allegri, as he with her, at first sight, and 
their betrothal and marriage quickly followed. 
‘‘Ce mariage fut des plus heureux. Il com- 
blait tous les désirs, toutes les aspirations du 
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jeune couple. Quatre enfants (un garcon et 
trois filles) scelltrent cette union. Leur amour 
ne cessa point. Leur vie domestique égayée de 
leurs beaux enfants, a d(i ¢tre ’image du plus 
inaltérable bonheur. . . . La femme du Corrége 
fut l’ange de son foyer, la gardienne souriante 
de sa vie. . . . Cet amour s’eleva dans leur vie, 
comme une symphonie, ol les yoix émouvantes 
du monde visible semblaient s’unir aux voix 
mysterieuses d’un immense audeld. Tels furent 
les rapports du Corrége avec sa femme.” 

Such, doubtless, may have been their 
married life; but, on the other hand, it may 
just as well have been of the most prosaic 
kind, or the delicate, romantic “ Jéromine ”’ 
may have been a sturdy, commonplace Italian 
girl, and Allegri unfaithful and a brute. 

Mdme. Mignaty is equally eloquent on the 
beauty of Allegri’s person, and describes his 
vast forehead, his aquiline nose, his mobile 
nostrils, and his dreamy expression, “ as of one 
who lives in intimate communion with the 
beautiful and the good.” But, unfortunately, 
the portrait in the cathedral at Parma, on 
which she founds this description, though 
formerly taken for that of Allegri, has long 
been considered by all good authorities not to 
be genuine. Mdme. Mignaty owns, indeed, 
that its authenticity is contested; but she 
prefers the guidance of her own intuitions to 
any historical evidence. She writes from the 
fullness of her heart rather than from the 
fullness of her head; and, having been pro- 
foundly moved herself in recognising, ‘ as by 
a sudden vision, the beauty of this pure and 
ardent soul,” she desires that all the world 
should recognise it also. But few persons, we 
think, will be found to agree with her as to 
the deep religious feeling manifest in Allegri’s 
works. He did not turn monk, like Fra 
Angelico, she informs us, nor pray before 
beginning a picture, but ‘“‘ he did more” :— 
** Par sa vie enticre i] vécut en Dieu, c’est & dire 
selon la lumiére d’une divine religion dont il 
remplit sa vie modeste et qu'il illustre par ses 
ceuvres. I] lui dut la connaissance des vérités 
sublimes do lime, il lui dut de comprendre 
et d’interpréter finalement dans ses grandes 
fresques le triomphe de l’amour divin dans ]’ime 
remplie d’extase.” 


It is possible, of course, that in his life 
Allegri was a devout Christian; nothing is 
known as to his personal faith; but surely in 
his works Paganism is triumphant. Even 
Mdme. Mignaty sees his “ Hellenic proclivi- 
ties.” The religious ideal of the fourteenth 
century, indeed, disappears entirely under the 
aesthetic perfection he attained. His works 
delight our senses and charm our eyes by 
their melting. tones, soft gradations, and 
exquisite grace; but it is “ simple beauty and 
naught else” that we find in them ; certainly 
no religious fervour or exalted moral teach- 
ing. Mary Magdalen, for instance, is one of 
his favourite saints, but not because he 
saw in her “a nature regenerated by 
the power of a loving and profound soul,” 
but rather because he could bestow upon this 
type of frail, but loving, womanhood all the 
charms of sensuous oe«uty. Take, for ex- 
ample, the well-known Reading Magdalen of 
Dresden. Were it not for the pot of oint- 
ment by her side, no one would ever imagine 
her a repentant sinner, but rather some wan- 
dering nymph or lovely goddess. The attract- 
ive sensuousness of Allegri’s style, indeed, 





contributed undoubtedly to that decline in 
art which so soon followed. One step more, 
and art fell from the high aesthetic aims of 
the Renaissance into exaggeration and sen- 
suality. 

Mdme. Mignaty does not enter into the 
disputed question regarding Allegri’s early 
teachers, although a chapter is devoted to his 
education. She does not even seem aware 
that authorities differ on this point, though 
most agree in considering that he came under 
the influence of the school of Ferrara. Indeed, 
she does not appear to have consulted any later 
authority than Pungileoni, whose three volumes 
of Memorie istoriche were published in 1817- 
21; at least, Dr. Meyer’s exhaustive monograph 
on Correggio, first published in 1870 in the 
Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexicon, and afterwards 
as a separate volume (translated into English 
in 1876), is never once mentioned, though its 
logical deductions and acute scientific criti- 
cism afford the most valuable help in under- 
standing Allegri’s work. Altogether, it must 
be said that the present book is the result of 
enthusiasm rather than of study. To those 
who like fine sentiment, high talk about the 
Good and the Beautiful, and flowing descrip- 
tions of well-known pictures, it may be accept- 
able. Those who seek for knowledge had 
better seek elsewhere. 

Mary M. Heaton. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
UNITED ARTS GALLERY. 


ALL who admire the unstrained pathos of Josef 
Israels should visit this exhibition, which con- 
tains one of his finest works. It is only a 
picture of an old man seated by the death-bed of 
his wife, and there is not any tear in his eye or 
convulsion of the face. He has his back to the 
bed, and looks straight out of the picture, see- 
ing and hearing nothing. The stillness and 
solemnness of the scene are felt rather than seen. 
Alone is the title ; and the sense of loneliness 
was never more perfectly given than in that 
awe-stricken figure, which looks as if it has not 
moved, and would not move, for hours. He is 
not so much stunned as tranced in the dreadful 
wonder of widowhood. On the other side of the 
room is one of A. Artz’s clever interiors. This 
time it is the The Old People’s House at Katwyk, 
with the old people in it eating (we can scarcely 
say enjoying) their humble meal. Mr. Artz is 
the most ascetic of painters, who sets his face 
against all that is pleasant or cheerful. It 
would seem as though he had determined to 
prove how dull is the life of those;who subsist 
‘© on charitable contributions,” and that art has 
no necessary concern with pleasure. Yet his 
pictures please, with their skilful management 
of mass and light and colour ; and he isa worthy 
descendant of the old Dutch masters. Under- 
neath, C. Gussow has a wonderful study of an 
old rascal of a beggar. Among other good 
pictures in this room, we noticed especially two 
charming little Sadées, a bright scene on the 
banks of the Seine by D. Ridgeway Knight, 
and a capital little study of character and 
colour by ©. Turletti. A. Steinheil’s large 
composition of Zhe Death of Cour de Lion 
it is difficult either to praise or blame. It is 
solemn, without being impressive; not dead, 
but without animation; by no means ignoble, 
but not in the least heroic. Despite the great- 
ness of its subject, it does not awake as much 
emotion as the Boulogne Fishing Boats of T. 
Weber, the swift motion of which is distinctly 
given, although they are “‘ end on.” 

In gallery No. 2, G. Chierici’s Invasion gives 





| us a scene very similar to his Frightful State of 
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Things in the Academy this year; and Joanna 
Bauck surprises us with the strength and 
brilliance of her Evening on the Coast of Brittany, 
In genre, nothing is better than The Proposal, by 
F, Skeitt, and A Difficult Stitch, by L. Vollmar, 
In A Norwegian Harvest.field, L. Munthe for 
once throws his usual charming effect of sunset 
over a landscape uncovered with snow; and 
Franz Ruben attracts us with A Grey Day, 
Venice, in which the monotony of the watery 
foreground is delicately broken by reflections of 
mottled clouds. The Ashamed to Beg of H. 
Burckhardt is somewhat too large for its sub- 
ject, but it is admirably treated ; and numerous 
good, if not important, examples of such men 
as Schill, Bochmann, Quadrone, and Meadag 
make up a very attractive collection. Jules 
Girardet’s Episode of the Siege of Saragossa, also 
in this room, demands a longer notice than we 
are able to afford. A priest has just been 
shot in the act of benediction, and is 
falling back with his hand still raised. 
This fine subject is treated with masterly 
power. One priest, already dead, lies at 
the foot of thexother. The officer who has 
given the word to fire, and the soldiers he 
commands, are grouped in fine natural dis- 
order, and leave little to be desired either in 
attitude or expression. Realistic and terrible 
as it is, the artist has kept clear of melodrama, 
while the painting appears to us to be skilful 
throughout. It is seldom, for instance, that we 
have seen the effect of stained glass so truly 
given. 

The most important work in Gallery No. 3 
is I Morticelli, by F. P. Michetti, showing the 
funeral procession of twins along the shores of 
the Adriatic. This picture is as unpleasant as 
it is powerful ; full of light and colour, admir- 
able in drawing, but repulsive in its realism. 
It is as splendid and as cruel as the serpent 
which twines around its enormous and effective 
frame. It is pleasant to turn from it to the 
exquisite little picture by Hugo Kauffmann, 
called Jealousy. We have necessarily left un- 
noted many good and pretty pictures; but we 
cannot close our notice of the oils without 
calling attention to the extraordinary skill 
shown in the Italian scenes of IF’. del Campo. 
There are some of these in each room, and 
they are one and all remarkable not only for 
brilliance of colour and strength of drawing, 
but for truth of air and sunlight. They are 
also distinguished by wealth of detail and 
beauty of finish, even in a collection where 
such qualities are not rare. 

In this gallery, partly devoted to water- 
colours, itis impossible not to miss Mr. Tristram 
Ellis, whose brilliant display of drawings lately 
occupied its walls; but the same space 1s 
worthily occupied by many good and some re- 
markable drawings. Among the latter may 
be mentioned G. Simoni’s highly finished 
scenes from Morocco, and a magnificent drawing 
by P. Joris of The Temple of Antonius and 
Faustine, Rome. Rich in colour and strong 10 
chiaroscuro are two drawings by V. Cabianca, 
but as a possession we should prefer Walter 
Langley’s Prayer to any other here. 

Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN has obtained a firman author- 
ising him to continue his excavations in the 
Troad. He intends to return to Hissarlik next 
spring. 

THE Messrs. Shepherd have opened at their 
rooms in King Street, St. James’s, a consider- 
able show of pictures, most of which appeal to 
the average taste. The works exhibited include 
a large and glowing sketch assigned to Turner, 
but consist chiefly of the pictures of living 
artists or those quite lately deceased. Thus 
there are examples of Niemann and of Syer, 
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small landscape study by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and an important landscape of the Midlands by 
Henry Dawson, whose talent, it has been said, 
was recognised in his own country-side before 
it was at all appreciated in London. A rare 
instance, this, of a prophet honoured in his 
own country. Dawson’s very various work in 
landscape—at times suggesting Linnell and at 
times Turner without Turner’s refinement— 
now commands large and increasing prices. 


THE fine etching by M. Auguste Langon 
of Punch, the living lion, to which we recently 
called attention, may be profitably compared 
with a portrait of a once famous Nero of Exeter 
Change, taken by Sir Edwin Landseer when a 
boy of twelve. It was engraved by Richard 
Parr for Dr. Bigsby in 1825; but the plate was 
little known till its recent publication by 
Mr. Sewening, of Duke Street, St. James’s, who 
possesses the original. From the proof that 
has been sent to us, it is evident that the plate 
is in a very perfect state ; and the work isa very 
interesting memento of the marvellous boy 
when he spent his time in studying cows and 
sheep at Hampstead and wild beasts at Exeter 
Change. It is strange that this plate has been 
overlooked by Mr. Algernon Graves in his 
excellent Catalogue of Landseer’s works, or has 
been ascribed by him to the wrong engraver. 
The few impressions which were taken from the 
plate for its original owner, two of which only 
are said to be known, bear a dedication from 
the engraver to Dr. Bigsby. Richard Parr was 
also the engraver of The Braggart, another early 
work of Landseer’s. 


THE Hogarth Club hold their first conver- 
sazione in their new home in Albemarle Street 
on Saturday next, when there will be an exhibi- 
tion of pictures by the members. 


THE autumn exhibition in the Hanover 
Gallery, and Messrs. Tooth’s winter exhibition 
in the Haymarket, both open to the public on 
Monday, October 31. The private view is to-day. 


DurRinG the current academical jyear Prof. 
C. T. Newton proposes to give two courses of 
lectures on Greek art at University College, 
London. The first course, consisting of ten 
lectures, commencing on November 4, will 
deal with sculpture, from the century after 
Pheidias to the age of Hadrian. The second 
course, of eight lectures, commencing on May 
5, will treat chiefly of temples, their priests, 
their festivals, and their ritual. The lectures 
will he delivered every alternate Friday, at 
four p.m.; and they will be very fully illustrated 
by drawings and photographs. ‘The first lecture 
in each term will be open to the public without 
payment or ticket. ‘The subject of the open 
lecture on November 4 is ‘‘ General Character- 
istics and Tendencies of Greek Art in the Cen- 
tury after the Age of Pheidias.” 


Mr. WycLirre Taytor, the son of the late 
Tom Taylor, who is now studying painting in 
Paris, has done some yery clever drawings of 
birds and other animals for Mr. St. John’s new 
Natural History, which is now in active prepara- 
tion for a Scotch firm. Mr. Taylor has studied 
all his animals in the Zoological Gardens and 
the Jardin des Plantes, and his drawings have 
received the approval of several eminent 
naturalists as well as artists. 


THE borough of Salford, which adjoins, and 
forms really a part of, Manchester, possesses an 
art gallery which owes much to the liberal 
bequest of the late Mr. E. R. Langworthy. 
Recently, Messrs. Mather and Platt, the well- 
known iron-workers, haye presented to it a fine 
example of the work of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
In making their gift of The Reconciliation of 
Esau and Jacob, they suggest that local em- 
ployers generally should each contribute a 

ainting, If this example and advice are fol- 
owed, Salford will soon baye a good collection. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN’s lectures on 
ancient art and archaeology at Harrow are 
being attended by an interested audience of 
400 Boys of the school and a large number of 
the residents in the town and neighbourhood. 
Dr. Waldstein’s work on Pheidias, with his dis- 
coveries of some unknown fragments of the 
great sculptor, will, we hear, soon be ready. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pav, TRENCH AND Co. 
have added to their list of announcements an 
illustrated edition of Owen Meredith’s well- 
known poem, Lucile, which will be issued 
immediately. 

Mr. JoHN Mourray’s list of forthcoming 
works includes the following in art:—The Rise 
of Styles in Architecture, by Mr. George 
Edmund Street; Life of Albert Diirer and a 
History of his Art, by Moriz Thausing, Keeper 
of the Albertina at Vienna; Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, delivered before the Royal Academy by 
the late Edward Barry ; and new editions of 
Mr. C. Heath Wilson’s Life of Michael Angelo 
and of Messrs. Crowe and Cayalcaselle’s Life 
and Times of Titian. 

THE vacancy for a foreign member at the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, for which we stated 
last week that Mr. Millais was one of four 
selected candidates, has been filled up by the 
election of Herr von Ferstel, architect, of Vienna. 


An edition in ten volumes of Galland’s 
translation of The Arabian Nights, reprinted 
from the original edition of 1704-17, with a 
Preface by M. Jules Janin, will be published 
shortly by the Librairie des Bibliophbiles. It 
will be illustrated with twenty-one etchings by 
M. Lalauze. 


SomME months ago M. Ph. Burty, a critic 
who possesses the rare faculty of being able to 
perceive artistic merit before it has received the 
stamp of public approbation, drew attention in 
the columns of Lu République frangaise to M. 
Alfred Gauvin, who has achieved some remark- 
able works in inlaid metal, but whose fame has 
not spread as yet beyond a very small circle. 
In the current number of Z’Art, M. Burty 
again devotes a long article to this artist, giving 
various details as to the processes of incrusta- 
tion, damascening, and repoussé, arts which are 
very little practised at the present day, even in 
the East. M. Gauvin is at present exhibiting 
one of his works—a chest in damascened iron 
and silyer repoussé—in the gallery of L’ Art. 
It is adorned with bas-reliefs in silver 
repoussé, representing the history of Youth 
and Love, while the rest of the chest 
is damascened over with a thread of gold ina 
flowing pattern which is characterised as being 
‘dune élégance sévére, dans le gotit 4 la mode 
i la cour de Henri 11.” M. Gauvin’s great 
ambition at present is to be employed to execute 
grand monumental gates for the new Hotel de 
Ville. It would revive one’s faith in modern 
art if Paris at the present day were able to 
produce a work that should rival the far-famed 
Ghiberti gates of Florence. No less than this 
does M. Burty seem to expect from his newly 
discovered ‘‘ artiste en damasquine.” 

MM. ApoLPHE BRAUN ET CIE, whose 
fine reproductions of the master-works, both in 
painting and drawing, contained in most of the 
great galleries of Europe have contributed in 
no small degree to the general artistic culture 
of the present day, are again bringing out a 
work that will assuredly be of inestimable 
service to the art student as well as of rare 
delight to all lovers of art. This is the repro- 
duction of all the principal paintings in the 
Museo del Prado, Madrid, in a series which is 
now being published in bi-monthly issues. The 
Madrid Museum, though it contains some of 
the finest pictures in the world, is by reason of 
its greater inaccessibility less known than most 





} of the other large galleries of Europe. It is of 





no small value, therefore, to have its master- 
works reproduced for us in such a way that 
even the most delicate brushwork is distinctly 
visible, and the difficulties of light and shade 
and colour to a great extent overcome. The 
autotype process is the one employed for these 
reproductions, so that there is no doubt of their 
permanency; and the Autotype Company receive 
the names of English subscribers. 


Tur October number of the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs contains an interesting article, by 
M. P. Brossard, on the pottery of Lyons, often 
confused with that of Moustiers. 


NATIONAL schools for teaching decorative art 
have recently been founded by the French 
Government at Nice and Bourges. Other 
towns will no doubt soon enjoy the same 
advantage. The instruction offered consists of 
drawing in all its branches, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, anatomy, history of art, 
perspective, practical and descriptive geometry, 
and stereotomy. 


ARMAND CARREL is to have a statue at Rouen, 
towards which the Municipal Council haye 
voted 5,000 frs. (£200). 


UnveER the title of Paris monumental et artis- 
tique en 1750, @ reprint has just been published 
(Paris: Bonnardot) of a translation (which first 
appeared in 1763) of a volume of letters written 
by an Englishman, Dr. Maihows, describing a 
visit to France, with special reference to the 
state of art at that time. 





THE STAGE, 


Wuitrt Messrs. Besant and Rice have been 
engaged on the history of Richard Whittington, 
the thoughts of Mr. Burnand have turned to 
the same theme. In the one case a book has 
been produced, and in the other a burlesque. 
The result of Mr. Burnand’s effort, of which 
alone it is our business to speak here, is to be 
seen at the Gaiety. Whatever a burlesque may 
be in other hands, in those of Mr. Burnand it is 
at least not stupid. Mr. Burnand writes for a 
bright company, and for people wishing to be 
amused, and he has the faculty of amusing 
them. But in the case of his Whittington he is 
most entertaining when he is least engaged in 
his professed theme. His attack upon “ aestheti- 
cism” in T'he Colonel has been so popular that 
he is willing to ‘‘take an encore,” and he has 
taken it at the Gaiety, where his Whittington is 
full of hits at the old game. Of course the 
burlesque is brightly interpreted. Mr. Terry, 
it is true, is away. His quick, quaint move- 
ments, and the genial chirp of his voice, like 
that of a contented robin, cease to enliven the 
stage. But Mr. Royce, who is greatest in 
comic gloom, is still present; and the actresses 
who have been found the most attractive 
at the Gaiety are in full force. Miss Gil- 
christ, holding her ‘‘beauty” to be no 
longer her ‘‘sole duty”—like the ‘ Pretty 
Woman” of Mr. Browning’s poem—has dis- 
tinctly begun to act. Her progress is marked. 
She appeals now to the critic of the theatre, as 
well as to the critic of art, having added an 
agreeable delivery to her previous harmonies of 
colour and line. Then there are Miss Farren 
and Miss Kate Vaughan, each of whom is a 
study. Miss Farren’s self-reliance and high 
spirits are a part of her capital; so is her voice, 
with its comic twang, that suggests a sense of 
humour. Miss Kate Vaughan has an air of 
elegant reverie. If there is any poetry in 
burlesque it is she alone who can express it. 
But generally she is content rather to suggest 
than to express. Her very dances are the 
dances of one who has often been inclined to 
dance, but, after a few graceful steps, has 
thought better of it. There were two dancing 
actresses in France in the eighteenth century 
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to whom Miss Farren and Miss Vaughan may 
be compared. Lancret painted them both. 
Malle. Sallé was the accomplished mistress of 
graceful and poetic pantomime, while Mdlle. 
Camargo sprang only to lively airs. ‘‘ Les 
nymphes,” wrote Voltaire to Camargo, “sau- 
tent comme yous, et les graces”—he added of 
Sallé— 
‘* Les graces dansent comme elle.” 

Miss Vaughan is the Sallé of our day in London, 
Miss I'arren the Camargo. 


WE are glad to hear from the Daily News that 
Ristori is once more to be seen in England, 
though we know that it must be at the risk of 
her failing to confirm the great impression which 
on previous occasions she has produced. 
Mdme. Ristori is now in her old age, but, it 
recent report speaks rightly, age has not told 
so much upon her as to leave her powers a wreck. 
Her art, it it cannot retain the whole of its fire, 
must retain the whole of its dignity. Moreover, 
we must needs suffer her shortcomings in virtue 
of the rarity of her gifts. In England we are 
without a tragic actress, and this has been our 
plight for at least one generation. ‘The know- 
ledgs of this circumstance may allow us to bear 
even the evidences that age is telling somewhat 
upon the Lialian mistress of her art who was 
once Rachel’s eyual, and is still perhaps Sarah 
Bernhardt’s. ‘Ihe period tixed for the re- 
appearance of Ristori in London is the height oi 
the next theatrical season, and the place spoken 
of is Drury Lane. We have seen her in smalier 
theatres, and surely to greater advantage. 


MUSIC, 


CRYSTAL PALACE AND RICHTER 
CONCER I's. 

Brerwioz’ Episode de le Vie d'un Artiste was 
performed tor the first time at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday. To-day will be given, 
fur the first time in England, Lelio, a ** mono- 
drame lyrique,” forming the second part of the 
Episode. We cannot understand why they were 
not included in the same programme; Lelio, 
says the composer, ‘‘doit ¢tre entendu im- 
médiatement apres la Symphonie fantastique, dout 
il est la fin et le compiément.’’ Lhe great suc- 
cess attending the production of the symphony 
under the direction of Mr. Ganz last season at 
st. James’s Hall most probably led to its ia- 
tioduction at the Palace, and all musicians 
were glad to hear once again such an interest- 
ing and original composition. Many portion: 
were finely rendered ; but, altogether, the per- 
formance was less satisfactory, and the reception 
of the work certainly less enthusiastic, than 
when given by Mr. Ganz. ‘The ‘ ball” scenc 
lost some cf its brilliancy through the employ- 
meut of only two harps instead of four. Again 
in another part two, instead of four, bassoons 
were used, aud «# pianoforte in the place oi 
bells. ‘he novelty of the day was Niayara, a 
characteristic overture by Mr. I’. H. Cowen. 
‘this talented composer has a high reputa- 
tion to sustain since the production of two such 
works as the Scandinuvian Symphony ana 
the St. Ursula recently heard at the Norwich 
Festival. As programme-music, the over-. 
ture is scarcely successf{ul—we discover in it 
neither the terror nor the beauty of the greai 
** Falls; and, as abstract music, the themes are 
somewhat uninteresting and disjointed, and the 
working out rather laboured. If, as a whole, 
the composition disappoints us, we must, 
however, acknowledge that it contains skilful 
workmanship and good orchestration. Mdme. 
Schuch-Proska was the vocalist, but her choice 
of songs was out of keeping with the pro- 
gramme. 

Herr Richter gave the first of two concerts 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. These 
two form what is called the ‘‘ autumn season,” 








and he will return to London in May to give the 
usual series of nine. A marked and agreeable 
feature of the programmes last season was their 
extreme brevity ; but, if that of Monday is a 
specimen of what is to come, Herr Richter 
intends to give us good things in abundance, 
We think, however, judging from the past, 
that it is wiser to dismiss an audience under- 
rather than over-dosed. On Monday evening 
the programme commenced with a splendid 
performance of the Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger. 
After this came a series of six songs by Berlioz, 
entitled Les Nuits d’Eté (op.7). The name of 
the composer was a pretty sure guarantee that 
they would be uncommon and thoroughly 
original, and so in fact they proved. The 
melodies are quaint, the harmonies and modula- 
tions piquant, and the orchestration wonder- 
fully subtle and delicate. The effect produced 
being, however, to a great extent the result of 
artifice and over-labour, they please and 
astonish, but do not satisfy ; and we think that 
one or two instead of all the six would have 
been sufficieut to represent Berlioz as a song- 
writer, and to create, perhaps, a wish to hear 
more on another occasion. He was not a pro- 
lific writer, and six at a time would soon ex- 
haust the little mine. They were excellently 
suug by Miss L. Pyk, Miss Orridge, Mr. Shake- 
speare, and Mr. King. The orchestral accompa- 
ulments were given with wonderful finish by the 
band. Mr. Eugtne D’Albert appeared at this 
coucert in the double capacity of composer and 
pianist. He was born at Glasgow in 1864, and 
studied at the National Training School for Music. 
His instructors during the term of his scholar- 
ship were Herr Pauer, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Sullivan, 
aud Mr. E. Prout. Lhe concerto in A performed 
by him was written in 15880, and the pro- 
gramimme-book expressly informs us that not a 
uote of it was altered by any of his instructors. 
I'he work is certainly a remarkable one, and 
this talented youth has indeed a great future 
before him if he be only flattery-proof and ac- 
quire the habit of self-criticism. The concerto 
uas the fault common to youth—a surcharge of 
themes and developments. But the freshness 
uf the ideas, the boldness and vigour of their 
treatment, the skill of the orchestration, and 
the effective treatment of the solo instrument 
are worthy of the highest praise. The first of 
the three movements is the least satisfactory. 
The andante is charming from the first note 
to the last. ‘he difficult pianoforte part was 
played wit dash and brilliancy, and enthusi- 
astic applause at the close testified to the 
great pleasure of the audience. Herr Richter, 
in selecting this work, may indeed be con- 
gratulated on having done a good service to Mr, 
V’Albert and to Enylish art. ‘Lhe programme 
concluded with a very fine and intelligent per- 
tormance of the great Choral symphony. 

The second concert (to-day) will be devoted 
to Wagner and Beethoven. J. S. SuEDLock. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


A SERIES of papers on the various foreign Con- 
servulolres is announesd to appear in Musical 
Education, under the editorship of Sir Julius 
Benedict. 


A CORRESPONDENT whites: —‘‘A young 
French lady, Mdile. Cecile Elieson, made a 
very successful début at a concert in Leyton- 
stone last week as a violinist. She is only 
eleven years of age; but, in her perform- 
ance of de Beriot’s ‘Seconde T'antaisie Ballet,’ 
Scnulhofl’s ‘ Grande Valse Brillante,’ and Ernst’s 
‘ dlegie,’ she exhibited considerable power ; and 
we should hope that, with careful training, she 
may one day achieve a high reputation. She 
plays with vigour and decision, and shows 
much sympathy and truthfulness in her inter- 
pretation.” 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1881. No. DCCXCIII. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE FIXED PERIOD.—Parrt II. 
THE LAND OF KHEMI.—CoNcCLUSION,—EXCAVATIONS AT ISEMBHES; 
DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 
THE LATIN LESSON, 
THE PYRENEES, 
THE ETHICS OF GLADSTONIANISM, 
ALIVE, AND YET DEAD: SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
FRENCH CONVICT. 
10 VICTIS. By W. W. S. 
THE STUMP MINISTRY—ITS SECOND SESSION. 


Edinburgh and London: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOKs. 

In the DECEMBER NUMBER of this Magazine will be d a New 

Novel, entitled *FORTUNE’S FOOL,” by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Author of “Garth,” “ The Laughing Mill, and other Stories,” &c, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 265, For NOVEMBER. Price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By HENRY JAMES, Jun, 
LIII.—L¥. (Conclusion). . 1 Cae 


PHRA-BAT. By W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 

FALCONRY in MINIATURE. By E. B. MICHELL, 

A HISTORICAL SOCIETY. By Professor J. kt. SEELEY. 

GEORGE BORROW. By A. EGMONT HAKE, 

camaiee EDINBURGH LIFE. By Professor Davip Masson, 
Part 1, 








errr, 


London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER, 1881. Price 2s. 6d. 


DESPAIR: a Dramatic Monologue. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet- 
Laureate, 


THE as MACHINERY of EGYPT. By F. W. ROWSELL, 
C.B., C.M.G, 





SIR WALTER RALEGH in IRELAND, By Sir Jonn Pore HENNESsY. 


SHEEP-HUNTING in the MOUNTAINS, By the Right Hon. the EARL oF 
DUNKAVER, 


THE LAST GREAT DREAM of the CRUSADE. By the Rev. BALDWIN 
BROWN, 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. By W. FRASER RAE. 
THE FUTURE CATHEDRAL of LIVERPOOL, By the Rev. Canon 
VENABLES. 
THE ORDER of CORPORATE REUNION. By the Rev. Dr. F. G. LEE. 
A NEW LOVE POET. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF LyTTON, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 








Now ready, price 5s, 
THE 
J OURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRILAIN and IRELAND. Vol. X., No. 4. 
CONTENTS. 


1. On Anth logical Colour Ph in Belgium and elsewhere. By 


Dr. JOHN BEvDOE, FS. 
2. Certain Reasons for believing that the Art of Music in Prehistoric Times 
passed through Three Distinct Stages of Vevelopment, each charac- 
terised by the Luvention of a New Form of Instrumeut, and that these 
Stages invariably succeeded one another in the Same Urder in Various 
Parts of the World, By J. F. RoWBOTHAM, Esq. 
3, The Stone Age in Japan, with Notes on Recent Geological Changes which 
have taken place. By JOHN MILNE, Esq., F.G.S. 
Annual General Meeting—President’s Address. By EDWARD B. TYLOR, 
Esq., F.R.S. 
Anthropological Miscellanea. 
Index. 





London: TRUBNER & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For NOVEMBER 1, 


Social Life among the Eskimo. Beppo’s Escape, 

Hints to Dyspeptics, Bills of Sale. 

Captain Desmond’s Daughter. Studies in Animal Life. 

Joint-Stock Enterprise. Diamond Robberies at the Diggings. 

Clare: a Practical Lesson. India in the Hot Weather. 

Brigand Notes. School-Hours in England, France, 

Urigin of Some Social Customs. and Germany, 

The Insectarium at the Zoological | The Battle of Life. By W. Chambers. 
Gardens, Curious Facts relating to Guushot 

Life in Canada, Wounds, 

Fishermen’s Grievances, Electric Light in New York. 

Epistolary Curiosities. ** Shanghaied.” 

Some Humorous Chap-Books, The Month : Science and Arts, 

Pave nent Portraits: an Actor, Running-Man ‘largets. 

Story of the Naga Campaign. Four loetical Pieces. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
By J. B. HAkwoop. Chapters XLVI.—LII. 
London and Edinburgh: W. & K. CHAMBERS. 








A LAKE-SIDE HOME, 


BY THE 
EDITOR OF “ARROWS OF THE CHACE.” 


THE ART JOURNAL of NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 
2s. 6d. each, will contain Two Illustrated Papers under the 
above heading, descriptive of Mr. Ruskin’s Lake-side Home. 

'’he Lilustrations will be as follows :— 

Portrait or Mr. Ruskin, 

Taz Otp Haut, Coniston. 
BRANTWOOD FROM THE LAKE. 
IntrR10R OF Mr. Ruskin’s Srupy, 





THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 
26, Ivy Lanz, Patzryostzz Row, E.C, 
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THEATRES. 


CQ oMEDY THEATRE. 


To-night, at 8, THE MASCOTTE, 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, F. Gaillard, H. Bracy, T. P. Haynes, W. Bunch, 
and Gordon ; Mesdumes Violet Cameron, Ada Wilson, K. Abrahams, Clara 
Graham, Deacon, Percival, Ward, Madge Milton, Bell, Clayton, Young, 
and St. Quiaten. s 


gourt 





THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the direction of dr, JOHN CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8, TU PAKENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil and Henry Kemble, 
At ».49, a new Drama, entitled 
HONOUR, 
in which Messrs. John Clayton (by permi:siou of Messrs, Hare and Kendal), 
Arthur Cecil, Arthur Dacre, Frank Cooper, Eric Lewis, G. ‘Trent, aud Henry 
Neville ; Mesdames Carlotta Addison, Measer, Stuepel, and Louise Mvodie 
(by permission of Messrs. Hare and Kendal), will appear. 
Musical Director, Herr ARMBRUSTER, Secretary, Mr, GEORGE COLEMAN, 
ox-Otlice oven from 11 to 5. 


R UR Y LAN &E. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


Yo-night, at 7.40, an entirely original sensational and demestic Drama, 
by PAUL MERITT and AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitled 
Your 





a, 
will be produced. 

scenery by Julian Hicks and Henry Emden. Properties by Labhart. 
Music by Oscar Barreit. 

Messrs. Augustus Harris, John Ryder, W. H. Vernon, F. Charles, H. 
Nicholls, Keicey, and Harry Jackson; Mesdames Helen Barry, Louise 
Willes, Billington, li, Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Coleridge, and 
Caroline Hill. 

Lue ctfects include ; Tableau 1. A Rustic Country Churchyerd, and Cele- 
bration of the F.oral Service in the Height of Suumer—The Son’s Departure. 
Jabieau 2. A Mechanical Scene of the Crossing of the Kiver Thames near 
Wiudsor. Tavieau 3, A Gorgeous Drawiug-room Scene, for which carte 
bianche has beeu given to the eminent tirm of Messrs, Gillow & Co. 
Tableau 4. A Charming Couservatory, with a View of the Albert Bridge 
by Night. Tableau 5. A True and Kealistic Glimpse of Lite in a Convict 
Prison, and the March of the Convicts to the Extension Works, Tableau 6. 
A Kegiment of Troops Embarking for ludia in the Sserupes, and the De- 
parture of this tremendous Ship, Tableau 7. The Heroic Defence of Lawk's 
Point by the British Troops, showing a true picture of modera warfare ; the 
arms supplied by the Birmingham small Aras Company, and the Gatling 

ns by Sir Wiliam Armstroug & Co., of Newcastie-on=Tyne. ‘Tableau 38. 
The Churchyard in the Depth of Wanter, the New Year’s Service being 
gsiebrated—The Son's Return. 





7 ry brs! x Lf a NI yy > | 
NEW. SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee ana Manager, Mr. fF. B. CHATTEKTON. 
To-night, at 7, a Comic Bullet Pantomime, invented by PAUL MARTINETTI, 
tatitled THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
10 be followed, at 7.45, with a new spectacular, sensational, and domestic 
Drama, in seven tableaux, 
THE FUOUNDLINGS; OR, THE OCEAN OF LIFE, 
by LEoroLD LEWis, Autnor of ** The Bells,” 
Tv conclude, at 10.30, with 
THE DEMON DANCING-MASTER, 
Prices ; 6d. to £2 24. Doors open at 6.30; commence at 7. 
$ox-oflice open trom 10 til 5 daily. 


QUYMPIC THEATRE. 


to-night, at 7.45, QUITE AN ADVENTURE, 

Ats.i5, CLAUDE DUVAL; OR, LOVE AND LARCENY, 

Messrs, Charies Ashfurd, Leumane, itussell, G, Peytou, E. Christy, Fred 
Solomon, & fesdames Marion Hovd, Edith Biaude, Marrict Covency, &c. 








‘4 rn a ry x 
ROYALTY THEATRE, 
Tonight, at 7.30, FOR LIFE. 
Messrs. Kveriil, Kudney, Glenucy, aud J. G, Taylor; Mesdames Farquhar, 
Younge, and Lottie Venne. 
, NINE POINTS OF THE LAW, 
= Lydia Thompsou ; Messrs. Everill, Mansfield, and E, Sothern, 
At 10.15, PE’ 


Messrs, G. W. Anson and Lytton Grey ; Mesdames Vancher and Brans- 
combe. 





‘NGLISH ETCHINGS. — Price 3s. 6d.; 
Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part VI. (NOVEMBER).—TUE LATE VERY REVEREND 
A.B. STANLEY, D.D., by Percy Thomas.—BAKING UATCAKE, YORK- 
SHIKE, by A. W. Bayes.—COTTAGE, NEAR LEITH HILL, SURREY, by 
W. Hoimes May.—W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street, 


yo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, tho Furniture Gazette 
the Review, aud other high-class Dublications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess tur the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATUR, whether Illustrated or 
Pain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 


Priating, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 











Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; 


Melbourne, 1881. 





FRY'S 
COCOA. 





FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


*“ A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure.” —W. W. Sroppart, F.LC., F.C.S., 





City Analyst, Bristol. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BAN K, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an‘! Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 


of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS, 8S.W. ; 
And Oxford-strceet, corner of Vere-street, W. 





Life Assurances of all descriptions effected. Specially low rates for Young 
Lives and for Non-Varticipating Policies. Half Premiums receive for the 
first five years. lmmediate settlement of Claims, 

The Soviety’s newly revised Prospectus, and a new and greatly simplified 
form of Proposal, will be forwarded on application. 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,900, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 

£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 

Or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
} R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 57, 
Great Kusscll-street, London, opposite the British Museum, is the 
sole patentee, upon his selt-xndhesive principle, of the system ot supplying 
Prize Medal ARTIFICIAL TEELH, without extraction or any painful 
operation ; rendering mastication and articulation perfect, and creating 
the illusion to the closest observer, aud even to the wearer, of a restoration 


of Nature's gifts. Au explanatory pumpiict sent free by post on 
application. 











OCKYER’SSULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hairin afew 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite eyual to expensive ones 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 





[HE 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 

utotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, N i ical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 

ches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynulds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
elebeated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 V 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the genera! bodily health, and I nducos @ proper 
healthy conditiou of tue Nervous and Physical Forces. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approve 
of this pure solution as the BESL REMEDY for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





aphuel, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyek, 3% Rubens, &c. For particulars and 


tenuis, apply to the MANAGER. 


“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 


With Three 
Mlustrations, <1 pp., free to avy address, 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
Visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C, 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8, BIRD, Director of the Works, J, R. SAWYER, 





PARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Dea of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, puin beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile-—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
Chemists, 














_— 


He RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
‘ash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Tlustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21. 

Morwell-street, W. Established 1x62. 


it MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

ning-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottennhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 2%, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 








BRAND & COS OWN SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PO?TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, _ 











GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARS of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS. 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTIUIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from lv to 4, 
Mr, LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glosses us compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BikD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes:—‘ L 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably reiieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, inciuding Dr. C. B. Kadcliffe, Consulting 
Physician, Westminster Hospital; the Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; 
Major-Gen, Spurgin, C.B., Aldershot ; Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; 
The Kev, Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq, 
J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.V., Lynn, Physician 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Sorabjee Jamsetjce Jejeebhoy, Byculla; 
Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priuuix, The Avenue, Lrixton-rise ; &c. 

Established 27 years. Consultation free. 















‘PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
GHT PRIZE ME 


EL DALS, 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH, 
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NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 





On Tuesday next will be published, Vol. I., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s.; or, bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 





A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEXICON, 


LITERARY, 


SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY 


REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above Three Thousand Engrayings printed in the Text. 


rf THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ” has been accepted as a standard Lexicon 
of the English Language, and as one of the most extensively useful for the pur- 
poses of general retereuce and every-day requirement, for more than a quarter of a 
century. But the never-ceasing processes of growth, change, and expansion—to 
which the English like other living languages is subject—having goue on with 
unabated rapidity since the first publication of this work, a new and greatly 
augmented edition of this important work will be welcomed by all who value a 
dictionary both full in vocabulary and ample in treatment. 

The New Edition has been in preparation for above TEN Years. Every 
entry in the book has undergone careful revision, and so great and numerous 
have been the changes introduced, and so extensive the additions made to the 
vocabulary, that it may justly clan to be considered as substantially a New 
Work. 


The augmentation which the vocabulary has undergone will be at once per- 
ceived from the following comparison of the number of words or separate entries 
stated to be contained in the most copious dictionaries formerly or at present 
in use :— 


Johnson’s Dictionary, Todd’s Edition rn one ove 58,000 

Do. do. Latham’s Edition, estimated _ ove 63,000 
Webster's Dictionary (American) Early Edition ... ose 70,000 
The imperial Edition, Former Edition... _ oe ae «. 100,000 
Worcester’s Dictionary (American), und Supplement, recently published. 116,v00 
Webster's do. do, do. 118,000 
‘he Imperial Dictuuonary, New Edition... ... 180,000 


“THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ” is thus shown to contain a more exten- 
sive collection of English vocables than any of the dictionaries hitherto published. 
he additions made consist largely of modern scientilie terms, or of recently 
introduced terms belonging to technology and the arts in general, and also of 
words from modern poets and prose writers, as well as from writers of all kinds 
from the sixteenth century to the present time. 


As a Literary Dictionary it supplies a key to the written works in the 
language, by registering and expluning the various meanings which are or have 
been attached to words by writers both new and old, by explaining idiomatic 
phrases and peculiar constructions, by distinguishing obsolete from current 
meanings and usages, and by carefully distinguishing between words closely 
syhonylous in signification. And, moreover, as the real meanings of words and 
the grammatical constructions into which they enter are generally most clearly 
shown by means of illustrative quotations, vast numbers of these are given, many 
thousands of them being inserted in the present edition for the first tune. 


The Encyclopaedice character of this Dictionary adds greatly to its real 
usefulness as a book of reference, and, in conjunction with the numerous interest- 
ing quotations it contains, relieves it of the imputation common to dictionaries 
of being unattractive reading. In fact, as was said in the Preface to the former 
edition—‘*‘ A simple inspection of its pages will show that, wherever it may be 
opened, ‘Tut IMpeERiAL Dicrioxary’ presents something to interest and in- 
struct—some useful fact stated 1m concise terms—some important maxim or 


*,.* The Work will be printed on excellent paper and in a clear and distinct manner. 





sentiment in religion, morality, law, or civil policy ; so that the charge usually 
preferred against English Dictionaries, namely, that they furnish but dry sort of 
reading, Wil not apply to this Dictionary.” It does not confine itself merely to 
giving the meanings of words, it gives also as a rule some account of the things 
to which words are applied. For instance, under the word Steam-engine, it does 
not stop short after defining it as ‘‘ an engine worked by steam ;” it gives a brief 
account of the principle, construction, and action of the steam-engine, some par- 
ticulars regarding the various kinds of engines, and a succinct account of its 
history, and the article is illustrated by a pictorial representation of a condensing 
engine having explanatory references to all the principal parts. So also with 
regard to Horse. To say with Dr. Johnson that it is ‘‘a neighing quadruped 
used in war, and draught, and carriage,” is to add nothing to anyone’s know- 
ledge. But in this Dictionary a small article is devoted to the horse, giving some 
general and scientific particulars regarding the animal and its different breeds, 
accompanied by an engraving which explains at once graphically such terms as 
‘* crest,” ‘‘ withers,” ‘* pastern,” &e. : 

The Scientific and Technological features of the Dictionary are closely 
allied with its Encyclopaedic character. While it does not profess to contain all 
the terms of every art and science—nor will these ever be tound all collected in 
any dictionary—yet it contains far more than the reader is likely to meet with in 
general literature. It will be found especially full in the departments of Zoology, 
Botany, Geology, Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Astronomy, Archaeology, Architecture, Engineering, 
Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce. To secure accuracy in 
the definition of scientific terms, and correctness generally in the treatment of 
scientific subjects, the articles belonging to the various sciences have been care- 
fully revised by men eminent for their scientific attainments. And as no 
adequate description or definition can be given by mere words of a great number 
of objects and terms, the pages of “THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ” are en- 
riched by upwards of three thousand accurate illustrative engravings 
on wood, which communicate explanation through the eye in a manuer as clear 
and distinct as it is pleasing and attractive. 

Etymology.—tThis section of an English Dictionary, while always esteemed 
important and instructive, has in these times derived new interest from the well- 
known fact that the science of comparative philology has made immense strides 
during the last twenty years, and that investigations into the philology and 
history of the English language and other kindred tongues have enabled a much 
greater amount of certainty to be attained regarding the origin and aftinities of 
inglish words than was previously possible. ‘lhe EryMo.ocy in this new edition 
has, therefore, been ALTOGETHER REMODELLED and brought up to the present 
state of knowledge on the subject, full use having been made of the labours of 
both English and foreign philologists and etymologists. 

The Pronunciation has been inserted throughout according to the best 
usage, the words in all cases being re-spelled according to a simple and easily 
intelligible system of transliteration, As the pronunciation of GreEeK, LATIN, 
SCRIPTURE, GEOGRAPHICAL, and other names is apt to present difficulty to the 
ordinary reader, pronouncing lists of these have been appended to the Work. 


It will be published in Four Volumes, imp. 8v0, 


cloth, at 25s. each; or, bound in half-morocco, at 31s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. will be published on November Ist. 


The other Three Volumes will follow at intervals of four months—namely, on 1st March, 


July, and November, 1882, respectively. 


Fully Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had from the principal Booksellers, or will be sent, 
post-free, oy the Publishers on application. 
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